retary, 


nager, 
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he Pacitic, A Weers.y Retic- 


} 1008 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
> in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now published 


by 8. 8S. Smith and John Kimball, committee 
of the Board of Trustees appointed by the 
General Associations of California. Oregon and 
Washington Territory. The Trustees for 1880- 
81 are: 8. 8S. Smith, A. P. Flint, W. M. Searby, 
I. P. Rankin, 8S. F. Bufford, 8. A. Chapin, John 
Kimball, E.O. Tade and P. 8. Knight. 
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THURSDAY, FEB. 16TH. 


There was a large gathering in the 
First Baptist Church in the evening. 
Mr. McGranalan led the singing and 
with Mrs, Thain sang with great sweet- 
nees the beautiful song, ‘‘I Shall be 
Satisfied’ Dr. M. M. Gibson offered 
prayer. 

Major Whittle took for his text, Luke 
xxiii: 43: ‘‘To day shalt thou_be with me 
in paradise.” He said when you thought 
about coming to California you were anx- 
ious to find out all you could about it; 

ou spent many an hour in talking about 
it. I had this interest in getting infor- 
mation last fall when I[ was deciding to 
come here. How it should interest us to 
find out all we can about what is beyond 
the grave. We have not long to stay 
here. Let us to-night consider what 
God teaches aLout the hereafter. Jesus 
came as a witness, he knew and had 
seen that of which he testified, thank 
God to-night that we have such a wit- 
ness. ‘The where, the how and the when 
of the hereafter are in this text, viz. 
paradise with thee to-day. Paradise; 
what is the meaning of the word? It is 
used by Paul in 2 Cor. xii: 4, and there 
means the same as third heaven; and 
the Jewish idea of that was place where 
God and the angles are. In Rev. ii: 7, 
the word is also used, ‘‘tree of life, which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 
The Bivle begins with paradise, Eden, a 
place of bliss, and closes with paradise, 
and the promise that the faithful shall be 
in and shall take of the tree of life. Para- 
dise at the first was a place of delight. 
To this there were four conditions. To 
be sinless as man was at the first—to have 
communion with God-—soul to be satisfied - 
to be immortal. We can’t be in or have 
paradise without these conditions. Man 
Jost all these conditions by sin; lost com- 
munion, lost immortality. Man can’t 
now make a paradise of earth. Men have 
tried so to do for 6000 years, but have 
failed, and the words of Sulomon are true, 
‘**Vanity of vanities,all is vanity.”” The 
Book of Ecclesiastes was written to show 
the failure of man to make the earth a 
paradise. Men can build palaces, but 
the moral life is bad, and death comes. 
To use my own home as an illustration: 
It was the desire of myself and brothers 
to make a good home for our parents. 
My father was an invalid. We made 
the home; then death came to my father 
and other memkers, and the home was 
broken up. So ffow many think to have 
a farm and home and make it a paradise, 
but we get the home and are gone. Par- 
adise is not on earth. Where is it? It 
is up yonder. John xiv: 1-3. A _ pre- 
pared place in heaven. Phil. iii: 20-21. 
Paradise is where Jesus is. 

Paradise is going to be here on earth 
again. 2 Pet. iii: 13; Rev. xxi: 1-3. 
God is going to carry out his purposes 
here on this earth. But now our home is 
up yonder, 

How shall we enter paradise? ‘‘ With 
me, by union with Christ, John iii: 
3-5-16. By what Christ is we enter 
heaven, Rom. viii: 1. To be in Christ 
is simply to trust him, confide in him. 
Gen. Grant said to an officer, ‘‘you will 
be in Vicksburg to-morrow.” ‘‘How, 
shall I be taken prisoner?’’ ‘‘No, you will 
go in with me.’’ He knew what the officer 
did not know, that the citywould capitu- 
late on the morrow. Jesus opens the 
way, and by Him we enter in. In Ports- 
. mouth, New Hampshire, I visited an old 
mansion where an Irish girl once came 
in hunger and want, and was driven off. 
Ten years later she came again, and the 
hall doors were opened wide for her en- 
trance, and she took possession as lady 
of the mansion. Lord Wentworth, the 
owner, saw her, fell in love with and edu- 
cated her, and made her his wife. Para- 
dise was closed against us, but Jesus 
comes and takes us in as the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. He has the right to open 
the gate to all who trust in Him, 

When may we be in paradise? ‘‘This 
day.” Yes, to-night if you will believe. 
John v: 24. ‘‘He that believeth hath 
everlasting life.”” You were in the place 
of death until you accepted Christ; 
there you have everlasting life. God 
does not want you to go about uncertain 
regarding your future. He does not 
want that you should wait until you die 
before you enter paradise. 

We are also taught that the spirit is 
with the Lord at once when the body 
dies; it was so with the penitent thief. 
It is also blessed to have the hope that 
we may not die, but that the Lord may 
come again while we are still living. 
The Saviour is coming to make this 
earth a paradise again, and then those 
shall be with Him who have trusted in 
Him. Have you made sure of paradise ? 


It is grand to have it. What 
have you in place of it? A _ few 
years withont hope. Come now, and 


seek salvation. Dr.. Guthrie said of 
one he visited: ‘‘I found him in a 
state of nature; J left him in a state of 
grace, and now he is in a state of glory.” 
‘Oh, paradise, the place where Jesus is,” 
said a good lady who was very useful in 
the meetings a year ago, but who died a 
few days ago, in reply to a remark of her 
husband that she would see their little 
child who had gone before, ‘‘ Yes, and I shall 
see Jesus.” Another lady when dying 
did not recognize any one, but when 


asked, ‘‘Do you know Jesus?” replied, 
‘*Precious Jesus, [ know him;’’ and soon 
she was gone. 

Oh, friends, paradise is to be where 
Jesus is, up there or down here. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH. 


Many children were in the large audi- 
ence to-night. ‘‘Bringing the 
Sheaves,” ‘‘Sweet By-and-By,” and 
other songs were sung. Prayers were 
offered by Rev. Mr. Kincaid and Major 
Whittle. Major Whittle took as his 
text John iv: 10, ‘‘Jesus answered and 
said unto her, if thou knewest the gift 
of God, and who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink, thou wouldst have 
asked of him and he would have given 
thee living water.’’ Here are four things, 
Ist, Ignorance of the gift; 2d, of the 
giver; 3d, failure to ask; 4th, by asking 
would receive. 

1. Ignorance of the gift. Men, 
women and children die because of their 
ignorance (Acts iii: 17; 1 Cor. ii: 8). 
They did not know that he was the Lord 
ot glory. How many in San Francisco 
don’t know of the gift of God ? But they 
are responsible for not knowing; they 
might know; pride, self-will and prejudice 
keep from knowing. A boy was told al- 
ways to come right home after school, to 
see if he was wanted for anything; but 
once, after school, the boys said, Come, 
let’s go and take a swim, and he went. 
His mother wanted him to care for his 
little sister; he did not come, and so she 
left the child alone while she went out 
on some necessary errand; while gone, 
the house burned down, and the child in 
it. \What sorrow he always had after- 
wards for his disobedience! He didn’t 
know that his mother wanted him, but 
he was guilty for not knowing. Why 
don’t men know the gift of God? Be- 
cause they are bent on having their own 
way. Men are ruined by ‘conceit. 

A great many men come to this coast 
and are ruined by their conceit. They 
are told to keep out of stock gambling, 
but they say we can take care of our- 
selves; they put up money and are ruined. 
How many boys and girls are ruined by 
their conceit. The girl is told that she 
must not go to that place, and in that 
company, but she knows better than her 
parents and her friends. A boy wanted 
to go skating; his mother was sick; he 
asked her, and she said, no, the ice was 
not strong enough. But he knew better; 
he went, broke through, and was brought 
home half dead. He recovered, but 
when his mother heard them coming in 
with his apparently lifeless body, it ex- 
cited her so that she ruptured a blood 
vessel and died on the spot. When he 
went to the ice he slammed the door and 
said: ‘‘Mother, I won’t love you new,” 
and those weré his last words to that 
kind mother. He never could forgive 
himself for his conceit and disobedience. 
Let us see our great danger from conceit. 
You think you know it all, but you den’t 
know. A girl was working in a kitchen, 
while for 3 or 4 years it was advertised 
in all directions that a large fortune had 
been left to her, but it was long before 
she found out her good fortune. How 
many are living in ignorance in the devil’s 
kitchen, while the gift of God is offered 
over and over again to them. 

W hat is the gift of God? (Rom vi: 23, 
Acts ii: 28, Acts 8; 20.) Youcan’t buy 
it with money, you can’t buy it with 
prayers or by keeping the commandments. 
It is a gift, and the gift of God is eter- 
nal life (Gal. iii: 13-14). If vou can 
believe, the penalty is paid. 

2. Men are ignorant of the giver. 
Jesus is the giver. A man in Pennsyl- 
vania was offered $5,000, but he would 
not accept it, because he hated the giver, 
and said he would not take any of his mon- 
ey. So many have prejudice against Jesus 
the giver; they don’t know his goodness 
and love, but they should know, and 
can, if they will read his word. Mr. 
Bliss and I were together in Peoria; it 
was just before Christmas; he was going 
home to Pennsylvania to see his children, 
and it was when returning from his home 
at that time that he lost his life. He 
went out on the street in Peoria to buy 
some ‘presents for his two little boys, 
and while out he saw a poor little girl 
with a shawl over her head, looking so 
longingly into a large window where 
there were a great many beautiful dolls; 
Mr. Bliss pitied her, and told her to pick 
out any doll she wanted, and he would 
pay for it. She looked up at him with 
suspicion, and ran away; he called her, 
but she would not come. So people 
treat Jesus Christ; they don’t believe 
that he means what he says. He says, 
‘‘Come untu me, aad I will give you 
rest,” and people won’t trust him, any 
more than that little girl would trust that 


dear man who would have been so happy ° 


to have given her the doll. Jesus re- 


joices to give us his richest gifts. 
3. And how many have never 
asked him. . Friend, if you are not 


saved it is because you do not ask 
to be saved. If you ask, you shall 
receive. God gives us much, and often 
when we do not ask, home, friends, etc., 
but if saved, we must ask him; that is 
the only condition. And asking is an 
admission that we are not saved, that we 
are condemned; we have got to take 
that, place, and asking implies that we 
believe he has power to save us. You 
want salvation and are willing to receive 
it. Have you ever thus asked? Do 


want to be saved from sin, and not chiefly 
from punishment? God shows us the 

imple condition of salvation. Jesus is 

fady -now, he is waiting to save you. 
Oh, how people slight the Saviour, I 
suppose that I hardly ever preach that I 
do not address some one for the last time. 
Now you have the opportunity. A man 
in Pennsylvania was convicted of mur- 
der; the Governor, who was a Christian 
man, was urged to pardon him, but he 
refused. But he went to the prison, and 
into his cell and talked to him about his 
soul, and told him of Jesus’ love. ‘The 
murderer was much moved, and after he 
had gone he asked the guard who that 
man was, and when he told him, he said: 
‘‘Oh, why didn’t I know that he was the 
Governor? I would have gone down on 
my knees before him for my life?’’ and 
he wrung his hands, and was in great 
trouble. Now, if this man would have 
done thus for his life, how ought you to 
feel whose soul is in such terrible 
danger. Youneed the Saviour why not 
ask him to save you. I don’t care how 
you come, come in the inquiry room, or 
come to him at your home, kneel down 
with your wife. Come any way, and be 
honest. 

4. If yuu will ask him he will give 
you salvation. A soldier at Atlanta 
was dying. He was not a Christian, 
the chaplain read to him, ‘‘Him that 
cometh to me I will in nowise cast out.” 
He saw the same words on a placard 
hanging near his cot; his mother wrote 
him a letter, and in it they read to him 
the same words. The dying soldier 
said, ‘‘Did mother write that ? and the 
chaplain reads me the same words in the 
Bible and I look up on the wall and there 
it is again. He closed his eyes and said, 
**Lord, I come,” and he found peace. Je- 
sus is willing and waiting to save all who 
will come unto him. ; 


Duty of Congregationalists to the Con- 
gregational Faith and Order. 


BY REV. I. E. DWINELL, D. D. 


[ Read before the General Assembly, Los- 
Angeles, Oct. 7th, 1881.] 


I assume that the first duty of Con- 
gregationalists is to Christ and his cause. 


This duty is paramount to all others. If 
this is so, then there can be no such duty 


of Congregationalists to Congregational-. 


ism that. they may not, at the call of 
Christ, go into the Presbyterian or Meth» 
odist or any other evangelical fold. It is: 


one of the glories of Congregationalism” 


that there is a way out when duty calles. 
without being harassed by obstructions} 
held back by a merciless denominational 
sentiment, or fired at in the retreat. Oufg, 
bonds are moral, and yield gracefully 
when divinely touched to superior mor 
claims. 

With the full concession of this liberty 
it will be my object to show that Congre- 
gationalism has yet strong subordinate 
claims on the devotion and enthusiasm of 
its members. _ 

By Congregationalism, I refer to a 
definite, well-known, distinctive branch 
of the family of Christ, and 1 embrace in 
the term all its characteristic qualities, 
not only of polity, but also of faith and 
genius. There are churches that have a 
similar polity, but not the same faith, as 
the Unitarians; others that have a similar 
faith, but not the same polity, as Presby- 
terians; others that have a similar faith 
and a similar polity, but a different 
genius, a8 Baptists. Among these and 
all other churches Congregationalism 
stands out alone, having a distinctive 
history, a distinctive quality, a distinctive 
mission; yet it can no more be put within 
verbal limits and dragged after a defini- 
tion, than the sea can be gathered up in 
a net and drawn after the car of Neptune, 
When I use the word I refer to the whole 
concrete system—moral, spiritual, social 
and civil, as well as ecclesiastical. 

I. Congregationalism deserves well of 
its members, in the first place, for its 
record. It appears in modern times 
first in England, at the opening of the 
17th century, as one of the results of the 
renaissance of Christianity at the Refor- 
mation, and its baptism at birth was a 
consecration by fire and blood to religious 
and civil liberty. Its history ever since 
shows that it has remembered the cof- 
secration. Not always, in the earlier 
times, did it think equally of the rights 
of others, and sometimes when it had 
gained temporary power it used to ré- 
strict their liberty, in violation of its 
own principles; but the principles 
it had previously thrown out onut- 
worked the restrictive application, and 
in the end defeated it. More than an 
other class, or than all other classes, it 
leavened England with the ideas of liberty, 
which, in spite of the occasional inconsis- 
tent application and temporary defeat and 
overthrow, survived all catastrophes and 
delays, an: finally secured the grand 
heritage of freedom in which England re- 
joices to-day. Even New England sent 
back to Old England before the Crom- 
wellian Revolution, through Cotton, 
Hooker, Norton, Shepherd, Allen, and 
Mather, the writings which fired the heart 
of the mother country for that event. J. 


W. Thornton, who traces the histori 
evidence, says: ‘‘The English Common- 
wealth was the daughter of New England, 
the reflex of the New on the Old, for ideas 
control the world and create institutions, 


while men are merely players.’’ (Cong. | ~ 


t 


Quar. 1877, p. 394.) ‘‘New England 
became the political seminary for republi- 
canism in Old England.” (Do., p. 400.) 
Thus aroused from abroad and at home, 
at the beginning of the conflict between 
the King and parliament, the Independ- 
ents—the Congregationalists of England 
—held the aggressive ideas. They were 
‘‘in politics’? says Macaulay, ‘‘to use the 
phrase of their time, Root and Branch 
men, or, to use the kindred phrase of 
our time, Radicals. Not content with 
limiting the power of the monarch, they 
were desirous to erect a Commonwealth 
on the ruins of the old English polity. . . 
At first they had been inconsiderable, both 
in numbers and weight; but before the war 
had lasted two years, they became, not 
indeed the largest, but the most powerful 
faction in the country.” (Hist. Eng., I, 
p. 109.) And ever since their success- 
ors have bettled ia the same line, in favor 
of civil and religious liberty; and Lord 
Brougham said of them: ‘‘They are a body 
of men to be held in lasting veneration 
for the unshaken fortitude with which 
in all times they have maintained their 
attachment to civil liberty; for I freely 
confess it, they, with the zeal of martyrs, 
with the purity of the early Chrietians, 
the skil] and courage of renowned warri- 
ors, achieved for England the free Consti- 
tution she now enjoys.’’ (The Cong’st, 
Aug., 1881.) 

In America, also, the Puritans chame 
pioned the cause of liberty, consistently, 
from the first, as against all foreign op- 
pression of Church or State; and where- 
ever they failed in granting the blessing 
to others within their jurisdiction, the 


philosophy, the ideas, the atmosphere of 


freedom which they had created and 
thrown around them, speedily swept 
away the inconsistent restrictions. The 
spirit they had aroused was too mighty 
for their timidity in its application. Their 
influence was the inspiring spirit of liberty 
throughout the American Colonies long 
before the Revolutionary war, penetrat- 
ing them all, giving them common 
sympathies, and already training 
them in the beginnings of civil unity 
before they had any formal compact, 
preparing the way for the Re- 
public. And when the contest for inde- 
ndence came, they led the way, and 
ed the nascent nation up to a govern- 
ment finally in the line of their own 
principles. Southey says: “The Amer- 
ican Revolution must in great part be 
traced to the. Puritan origin of the New 
England States.’’ Their influence, their 
training, their guidance, their genius, 
their principles, made the colonies one, and 
independent and free. From that time 
to this there have been no warmer, more 
enlightened, more self-sacrificing patriots 
in the country than Congregationalists. 
In no other evangelical denomination in 
the whole land was there more unanimity 
in the support of the Government during 
the late war, or in opposition to slavery. 
The record in relation to education is 
equally brilliant. The New England 
churches in the early days sought none 
but educated men to be their ministers; 
and in 1639, in their very infancy, they 
founded Harvard College, that they might 
here educate their own sons for the 
ministry, and doit well. ‘‘The Congrega- 
tional churches of Connecticut, down to 
1832, had had 947 ministers, all of whom 
but 33 were regular graduates of some 
college.’’ (Ap’s. Cy., Art. Con., V., 
. 246.) ‘‘New England,” also says a 
[ate writer, ‘‘had her free school in every 
village, and when the Revolution broke 
out there was net to be found, all the 
way from Connecticut to Maine, an adult 
born in the country who could not read 
and write.’’ (New Englander, Sep. ’81, 
p. 579.) To-day New England is blos- 
soming with colleges, academies, semi- 
naries, under the fostering care of the 
same maternal influence; and wherever a 
Congregationalist, ‘‘to the manner born,” 
has migrated, there has gone the germ 
of the higher education, and multitudes of 
these germs have sprung up into life and 
beauty in different parts of our land, 
Congregationalists have, moreover, 
taken a leading position in missionary 
and humane work. ‘They were the first 
in America on the missionary field, at 
home and abroad, and in the foreign work 
they have led the other denominations, 
not only in time, but in amount of work 
done and of contributions, and in the sum 
contributed per member, the Congrega- 
tionalists giving to Foreign Missions in 
1878, an average year, according to 
Christlieb, $1.37 per head, the Presby- 
terians $.87, the Methodists $.18 and x 
Baptists $.12. (For. Miss., p. 36-7.) 
And uniting the Home and the Foreign 


Y | Missionary work, we learn from tables 


drawn up by Dr. Dorchester in his recent 
work entitled ‘‘The Problem of Religious 
Progress’’—a Methodist authority—that 
the average annual contribution to both 
fields per member for the last ten years, 
was as follows: 


Congregationalists.............. $3.59 
2.05 
Protestant Episcopalians......... 1.57 
Baptists (Northern).............. 94 
Evangelical Association.......... 
igel | wethodist Episcopal Church... .. ‘50 
(Manual, M. E. Church, July, 1881, 
p. 218.) | 
Il. Again, Congregationalism de- 
( Continued on 4th page. ) 
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The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Our Adopted Child. 


Stephanos Rappleye is a little Greek 
boy who has lately been adopted by our 
Board. He is a dark-eyed, pretty little 
fellow, of about eight years of age, very 
bright, very engaging, and as restless as 
a boy of his years usually is, which is 


| the same as saying that he is a small 


sample of perpetual motion. 

His father was a Protestant Greek, 
his mother an Arm2nian. He was 
brought over to this country by Miss 
Rappleye, as her adopted child, when 
she returned, about a year ago, on what 


proved to be her final home-coming. He 


accomponied her with the consent and 
approval of Mr. Colby, who intended to 
educate him as one of the dearest wislies 
of the woman whom he was about to 
marry. 

Miss Rappleye arrived in California in 
February, 1881; she was married to Mr. 
Colby in April; she died in June, and 
Mr. Colby followed her in August, all 
in the same year. Was there ever such 
a tragical return home of a missionary ? 
Every expectation and plan concerning 
the child thus defeated, here he was, 
a little stranger in a strange land. Mr. 
Colby left ny family of five young 
children, and this enhanced the difficulty 
of providing for Stephanos. 

he mother of these children was a 
valued member of our Board, and editor 
of our column; her mother and sisters 
are “all with us,’’ the former being the 
venerable Mrs. Smith referred to in our 
column of last week. To this circle of 
relatives Stephanos had endeared him- 
self, and some of them applied to our 
Board in his behalf. They said to us in 
effect: Here is one of the very heathen 
to whom you are sending missionaries; 
he is brought to your very doors by the 

rovidence of God; how can you turn 
im away? how can you refuse to take 
care of him? Just such children you 
are educating in Turkey, why not edu- 
cate him here? 

It was a reasonable appeal, and our 
sympathies went out warmly to the little 
fellow. But anyone who has belonged 
to a Board will know, without being.told, 
that we were embarrassed what to an- 
swer. As a Board we were pledged to 
pay our money to the parent Board in 
Boston. Having made such a pledge, 
how could we divert any portion of our 
funds, even into so useful a channel ? 

We wrote to the American Board, ex- 
pressing our wish to adopt the boy. 
The American Board refused consent. 
The experiment of educating such boys 
as teachers for their own countrymen had 
been already tried and had proved a 
failure. It was far better to educate 
them among their own people. Thus 
Boston. 

We wrote to Broussa to learn whether 
the little fellow could return to the school 
whence he came out, Miss Rappleye’s 
school, there to receive his education. 


We received answer that he could not. ' 


The boys’ department in that sehool had 
been discontinuéd with Miss Rappleye’s 
departure. His mother begged that he 
might remain in this country. She had 
no advantages to give him, and was un- 
certain whether she could even take care 
of him, having all she could do to pro- 
vide for herself and a younger child. 
The boy himself was talked with. ‘‘Did 
he want to go back to Turkey and see his 
mother?’ No indeed; he wanted to 
stay in America and learn, and when he 
grew a big man he meant to bring his 
mother over here and take care of her, 
which seemed a tolerably bright and far- 
reaching plan for an eight-year-old. 

By this time many people had become 
interested in the boy, and were watching 
with anxiety for our decision. Some 
were saying impatiently, ‘‘Well, if that 
Board cannot take care of one poor hea- 
then brought to its very doors, I would 
not give much for what it does else- 
where,” and to such doubts expressed 
by the doubting, were added the hopes 
expressed by the hopeful, and more than 
all, the entreaties and even the tears of 
friends on the boy’s behalf. The very 
sincerity of our work as a Board seemed 
to be on trial. 

* So we decided to adopt little Stephanos. 
We resolved to support him, not b 
funds pledged to the American Board, 
but by outside contributions. Mr. 
Moody’s school at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, suggested itself as the place to edu- 
cate him, and we opened a& correspon- 
nence on the subject in which terms were 
soon settled, being the same that all the 
children pay who go there. Meanwhile 
a committee of two ladies attended to his 
outfit, which, though modest enough, 
was complete. Influential friends pro- 
cured for him a railroad pass; a gentle- 
man was going East who was willing to 
take ch of him, and the result is, 
that Stephanos is now in Northfield, at 
Mr. Moody’s school, as the adopted child 
of the Board of the Pacific. 

The cost of his support will be about 
$150 for the first year, and will increase 
somewhat each year. His outfit and in- 
cidental travelling expenses came to 
about $70. Of this, a lady friend of 
Miss Rappleye sent us twenty-five dol- 
lars, another lady ten dollars, some 
friends another ten, and the ‘‘Bethany 


Board’’ twenty-five more. The ‘“Beth- 
any Board’’ bas promised to raise the 
same sum every year towards his sup- 


port, other juvenile organizations have 


also engaged to assist. The probability 
is that the young people will virtually 
adopt him and actually educate him, our 
Board acting as almoner, supervisor, and 
manager of the undertaking. 

The child’s name is Stephanotis Har- 
rallambedis. Miss Rappleye called him 
‘*Stephanos Rappleye,”’ and we have con- 
tinued to call him by the name which she . 
chose for him. He was eight years old 
the 24th of Sept., 1881. His father died 
five years ago; his mother.is living, and 
there is one other child, a girl, younger 
than himself. His mother is in the em- 
ploy of the matron of an Orphans’ Home 
in Broussa, an English institution, prob- 
ably, though of that we are not certain 
enough to speak positively. 

When Stephanos first came he could 
speak three languages: Turkish, Greek 
and Armenian, but, of course, they are 
fast fading from his memory. We wrote 
asking that he be put at once to the 
study of Greek, hoping that he would 
thus retain at least one of those lan- 
guages, but thus far we have no inform- 
ation as to the plan of study marked out 
for him. But we shall know sooner or 
later, for he has left many friends in Cali- 
fornia who will not lose sight of him. 

We were careful to place in his trunk 
the few relics of his early home and early 
friends still in his possession ; some letters, 
for instance, in the, to us, unknown char- 
acters of unknown tongues, beautifully 
written; some embroidery done by his 
mother, and afew other articles. ‘‘ When 
he is older he will value them,’’ we said. 

At present, he is an eager, questioning, 
affectionate, restless child. He has a 
way of his own—an endearing little way 
it is—of calling anyone who has the care 
of him by the title of ‘‘papa’’ or ‘‘mam- 
ma,” as the case may be, and he seems 
to think it is his duty to yieid to such a 
corresponding obedience. The young 
gentleman belonging to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, who took him East, 
was somewhat embarrassed at first on find- 
ing himself thus suddenly promoted to pa- 
ternal bonds, but soon became used to it, 
and grew fond of the child. 

If we were asked, What are our plans 
for this child ? we should say that we 
have uo plans for him. How can we telE 
what are the Lord’s designs concerning 


him ? It is he who shapes our 
ends, and sets the bounds of our 
habitations. We accept this child as 


a charge thrown upon us, by the provi- 
dence of God; our duty, as we conceive 
it, is to place him amid good influences 
and to give him a good education. We 
shall not be disappointed if he becomes 
neither a missionary or a teacher amon 
his own people, but we do hope he will 
grow up a good man. Even that, how- 
ever, we cannot enforce, but we must. 
simply do our best for him, hoping and 
praying for the best results. 


We understand the reference in the 
following item to be the Presbyterian Miss- 
ion in Syria: ‘“The church membership of 
the Syria Mission has doubled in five 
years. It is now about 900. The first 
450 may be regarded as the result of forty 
years of missiou work; the last 450 isthe 
result of five years’ work.’’ 


Secretary Roberts said lately that ‘‘the 
Presbyterian Church last year spent 
$365,000 in Home Mission work, and of 
this amount two men contributed $65,000, 
and left an average contribution of fifty 
cents, the price of two good cigars, to 
each member for the year.” 

The manager of a large pottery estab- 
lishment in Yokahama, Japan, recently 
asked the missionaries to hold a service for 
his employees every Sabbath. In the 
afternoon books and papers are read to 
them. At the side of the large gate of 
the factory is this sign: ‘‘This is rest- 
day at this establishment.” 


The Publishers’ Weekly states that 
during 1881. 2,991 new books were pub- 
lished in this country, being 915 more 
than in 1880. Of these 507 were 
fiction, 334 juvenile books, 341 of theol- 
ogy and religion, and 212 biography and 
memoirs. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of New- 
ark, N. J., intends to rigidly enforce the 
rule of Archbishop Bailey, depriving in- 
corrigible drunkards of Christian burial, 
and not only those, but all who sell liquor 
indiscriminately to drunkards, and 
women who after their husbands’ death 
continue their business of selling liquor. 

Nye county, in Nevada, is the 
county in the United States, covering 
24,000 square miles. San Bernardino, 
in California, is the next, with 23,000 
square miles. California has four other 
counties each as large as Massachusetts, 
three that are each larger than Connec- 
ticut, and fifteen others each larger than. 
Delaware. The emallest county in the 
United States is New York, and it has the 
largest population. 


The Christians of Great Britain last 
year gave about $5,500,000 to send the 
gospel to the heathen, and some people 
say, What awaste! The liquor-users 
contributed over $680,000,000 to those 
who sell distilled and fermented drinks 
that are the test obstacle to the 
of the gospel at home, and those whe 
would restrain them are called fanatics. 
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Wepnespay, Fes. 22, 1882. 


Communications. 


Reminiscences. 


While reading the Home Missionary 
some time ago, I noticed an article of 
Rev. S. Sheldon’s, which gave some odd 
incidents in his life. It reminded me of 
some experiences in mine, which I give. 

About the third time I ever preached 
in Oregon, was in a valley in the Eastern 
part of the State. A building had been 
fitted up for church i! gt which had 
previously been used for a store. The 
interior was quite well arranged, but the 
outside had never been changed, and 
looked quite odd for a church with a 
square front, somewhat similar to that 


often made for a blacksmith’s. shop, and 


the attractive letters to induce trade still 
painted on the boards, O. K. STORE. 
In one of the mining towns of Idaho, 
where there was preaching only two or 
three times a year, | thought it best to 
preach a rather plain sermon about Agrip- 
pa and Festus. It was quite direct and 
pointed, and when through with it | 
closed the services as usual. On account 
of its character, 1 suppose, | found that 
this story was.following me: that at its 
close [| gave the invitation to any who 
wished to enlist in the army of the Lord 
to rise, but as no one seemed inclined so 


to do, I gave a second and third invita- | 


tion; while waiting, some one, perhaps a 
little the worse for liquor cried out: 
‘*Draft ’em, draft ’em.” 

At another mining town in the same 
Territory | spent a Sabbath during a va- 
cation, where no Protestant minister had 
preached on the Sabbath for several 

ears. I always, in those mining towns, 
found that the audiences were the best 
in the evening, and fully intended to 
preach on Sabbath evening; but a travel- 
ing theater troupe had the Hall, the only 
public place suitable for preaching, en- 
gaged for Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings, and it was impossible to change 
them, so I preached in the building Sab- 
bath morning and afternoon, aud the 
same building was used for a theater soon 
after | was done withit. They had alto- 
gether the largest audiences. 

I had generally sent word to those mining 
towns that I was willing to go and preach 
in them occasionally, if the people would 
pay my expenses, and this they generally 

/‘did and more than did. On the occasion 
last mentioned they had considerably 
more than paid these expenses, so that [ 
felt that I could afford to give away an 
evening sermon if desired at any place on 
the route. On the next Tuesday I stopped 

_at a small place with a desire to look at 
the mines. In the morning I hinted that 
I was willing to preach if they wished 
that evening, but was told that while the 
people would be glad of a sermon on the 
Sabbath, they would not probably attend 
in a week-day evening. I did not think 
it best to press matters, and spent the day 
as I had: intended. At the supper table 
at the hotel something more was said 
about preaching. [| then thought it 
rather late to get out notice, but still said 
that if they would gather an audience I 
would preach. At last, about half past 
six in the evening, they said they would 
have a small audience by seven o’clock. 
I went to the Hall at seven, but found 
no one there. After waiting long enough 
to wonder whether | was to be completely 
‘‘sold,’’ they began to gather in until near 
eight o’clock, and there were twenty or 
thirty present. At the close of the service 
one inan started to take up the collection. 
I hinted to him that my expenses had 
been more than paid, wut he would go 
ahead, and ten dollars were collected, 
one man giving five of them for his share 
of the sermon. 

At one time in visiting a farming settle- 
ment I took a ‘‘cut off’ to shorten the 
route; but the trail or directions, or both, 
were too dim, and I: soon found myself 
on the hills in an unknown countryv—lost. 
I was satisfied, however, that by going 
on and going down the canyons I would 
get somewhere, so I went, but had a 
severe headache, so severe as to cause 
me in the afternoon to throw up all my din- 
ner, and too severe to travel further with- 
out rest; so I tied my horse, lay down 
on the ground and went to sleep; after 
‘this nap I felt better, and by dark found 
myself at my destination, a few minutes 
after my host had started for a meeting 
of the Good Templars. Nothing would 

‘do but that I must also go, for I met 
him a short time after he had started. 
So after being lost. and found again, with 
a dinuer lost, but no supper found, | 
talked on temperance nearly half an hour, 
and on the next day,the Sabbath, preached 
twice. 

My experience,in keeping the Sabbath 
has been on this wise. In 1874, with 
my wife, I came from Boise City, Idaho, 
to Walla Walla, by stage, a ride of two 
days and two nights. We found it best 
to start on Friday evening, and Satur- 
day evening found us at Baker City, in 
Oregon. The severity of the ride, as 
well as God's day, told us it was wise to 
stop. But tt was somewhat expensive— 
two dollars a day for each. Sabbath 
evening came, and with it the next stage, 
but as it was still holy time we deter- 
mined to stay until Monday evening. 


Monday forenoon the wife of one of the- 


proprietors asked if I ever baptized in- 
fants. I said that I did, when one of 
the parents was a Christian. On these 
conditions the wife of the other proprie- 
tor asked me to baptize her daughter. I 
did so during the day. After the ser- 
vice was over the father asked me how 
much I charged, and I replied: ‘‘I never 
charge anything for such services.’’ But 
he said that I could not afford to travel 
for nothing, and perform these services, 
and asked if I would be satisfied if he 
should settle my hotel bill, eight dollars ? 
I replied that I certainly should. Thus, 
by stopping, we had the satisfaction of 
keeping the whole Sabbath, made a very 
pleasant acquaintance, and it cost us 
nothing. I have, in thus stopping over 
the Sabbath over these long routes, where 
nearly every one goes on, not always been 


as well favored pecuniarily, but 1 have 


never done it but what I felt well paid in 
some way, so that I look back on those 
Sabbaths as very green spots. 

The second Sabbath that I preached 
in Washington Territory was in one of 
th2 largest places on Puget- Sound, more 
than ten years ago. The morning ser- 
mon was on ‘‘Gratitude,’’ and it seemed 
to please all, so that several spoke of it, 
and in the evening there was a crowded 
house. The next Sabbath was spent at 
a sawmill town, and in the morning I 
preached the same sermon on ‘‘Grati- 
tude;’’ but the evening audience was 
small, and I heard the next day that 
some of the men thought that that ser- 
mon was the meanest one that was ever 


preached in the place. 


‘‘Going to Association’? for 1875 ap- 
pears in this wise: A solid day on 
horseback, through heavy timber, thick 
underbrush, fern as high as my head 
while on the horse, wild peas, biting 
mosuqitos; jumping logs, fording streams 
or swimming, and on trails as crooked, 
sometimes, as a snake’s track, and near- 
ly as blind, where very few people deign 
to live; and all this before I reach even a 
stage, and then for nearly two hundred 
miles of stage, railroad and steamer. 
However, this was better than some sub- 
sequent years, when I walked from a 
quarter to nearly one-half of that lone- 
some road. M. E. 


Flower Voices. 


None the less truly do the flowers 
speak to soul and mind because their 
lips are dumb. Who has not read 
with emotion that story of Mung o 
Park, lost, robbed, beaten, and dying 
in the desert? Whose heart has not 
thrilled with tenderness toward the 
dainty little plant at his feet calling 
him back to life and hope? 

‘‘Did God make thee so frail and so 
beautiful here in the solitude, and 
does he care for thee, to leave me. this 
image, to perish? No, rather will he 
much more care for me.’’ And in 
this new courage the great traveller 
arose and went forward where succor 
awaited him before the close of the 
day. 

When the mutinous mariners would 
have turned back at he very gates of 
the New World, it was the branches 
and seeds borne on the current from 
far lands which determined Colum- 
bus to hold on his way. 

But it is not these historic plants 
alone, nor yet the bannered lilies of 
France, nor Scotland’s thistles which 
speak to the thoughtful hearts of 
men. 

How often we hear woman spoken 
of asa clinging vine! Watch the slen- 
der smilax, erect as aforest monarch, 
swaying with every breeze, yet re- 
gaining its upright position after 
every blast; see it reach forth to the 
protecting trellis and twine around it 
closer and closer, covering it with 
brightness and fragrance, then ac- 
knowledge the justness of the simile. 
Surely nothing else in inanimate na- 
ture is so womanly as this; so tragile, 
so easily moved, and yet with so 
strong a purpose within. Other vines 
trail in the dust of earth, but this one 
rises untouched by stain towards 
heaven, yet with all its 
strength it reaches out to another 
support, which once found is robed in 
a glory not its own, covered close 
from every blast of the storm-wind by 
the self-forgetful vine, which heunce- 
forth has no life of itsown. Live on, 
then, dainty smilax, woman vine, 
preaching trust and faith to all the 
world! | 

See the linden flowers drooping 
their honey-sweet blossoms towards 
the earth. Whoever saw them and 
thought not on humility? The pansy 
bends its regal head, conscious that 
the purple. compels honor even in hu- 
mility, and we go away fecling that 
not pushing and crowding, but real 
dignity, commands respect. 

Other flowers speak to us with an 
interest due to something without. 
The violet tells us of the Empress 
Josephine’s dainty grace, of the regal 
days in St. Cloud, and the coffined 
face at Malmaison. The fair old- 
fashioned flower known to our grand- 
mothers as bachelor’s button, the 
corn-flower of Europe bears a beauti- 
ful message asthe Kaiser blumen of 
Germany. Looking uponits dainty 
petals we see Kaiser Wilhelm, not the 
stern monarch, but the tender father; 
we see a fair-haired princess, who 
gathered and loved these flowers as 
any peasant girl; we see her dead in 
the bloom of her beauty, and the 
stately father, whom wars and rumors 
of war have not caused to tremble, 
who quailed not at any danger, is 
dowed down with grief. Forgotten 
now is the lordly crown of Charle- 
magne, less precious the old domin- 
ion of the Cesars thin the flo wers his 
darling loved. So the humble corn- 
flower became the emblem of a mighty 
empire, speaks of human love and 
grief and all tender memories. While 
it blooms we may never forget that on 
the throne and in the cottage the hu- 
man heart and its loves is still the 
same. 

Then we each of us have some 
flower which suggests something sad 
or sweet in our own lives. When the 
blue myrtle blossSms in the spring 
I think of a still white face, framed 
by gray. hair, and hands forever at 
rest, which clasp the dark leaves. 
Bring me scarlet geraniums and I will 
tell you of weary days of pain and a sad 
woman, who sent bright flowers to a 
sick stranger’s room for the sake of the 
brave young sons asleep in Southern 

ves, 

The dainty pyrola speaks less of 
mossy woodland, than of a kindly, 
quizzical face, and a grave and hon- 
ored teacher, the friend of IZ, 
worthy of all reverence, yet simple and 
kindly as a little child. 


graceful | 


Twine not heliotrope and white 
roses lightly together; for once a wo- 
man, pure and noble as the saints of 
old, one who wrought long and well 
in the world’s great vineyard, fearing 
no scorn, firm against all opposition, 
through the gates of pain entered into 
rest. Without, the last snowdrifts 
melted under the April sun; within, 
old and young, men and women, gath- 
ered around her we loved, to look our 
last on the face that had been so 
beautiful to us. Heliotrope rested in 
the snow white waves of hair, white 
roses nestled at the throat, and all 
around on bier andaltar, in the seat 
made sacred by her presence for more 
than forty years, white roses and hel- 
iotrope made fragrant incense for her 
last farewell. So these blossoms 
henceforth are sacred to those who 
like her have fought the battle of life 
and entered into glorious peace. 


Above the mountain dasies rises a 
face strong and true, and with their 
beauty comes the echo of a voice ten- 
der and low. Alas! that its ‘‘forever”’ 
could fade away ere the winter's snow 
lay on the dasies. 


Not thus speaks the purple lark- 
spur; childish hands gathered its 
showy beauty and never a clcud fell 
on the sunshine they brought. 


Dainty and airy the clusters of the 
Persian lilac, and when they bloom, 
comes back a velvet lawn where the 
red breasts fluttered unscared; a cir- 
cle of friends dear and true;a life 
rich and full, companionship enno- 
bling, a work grander than ought 
done for self could ever be. Ah me, 
a life faded like the lilacs, yet like the 
lilacs, it is good for it to have been. 
Thank God then for the flowers; open 
wide your heart to the message that 
they bring, and doubt not that the 
All-father loves those for wohm he 
makes this world so bright and fra- 
grant. 


— 


Queer Notes. 


In my readings of Tue PaciFic, which, 
I must confess, is of few months com- 
pared with its age, I wonder why Ore- 
gon is so little heard from. We have 
wails, I believe, to and from the Golden 
Gate City, but for some reason, vothing 
finds its way from her borders. Our 
Oregon editor of THE Paciric is wanted; 
as it is, he is nonest, or has drifted 
ashore on Lethes Coast without a com- 
pass. What is the matter? We still 
live, have and hold our church organiza- 
tions, run them on orthodox plans, I be- 
lieve, keep the missionary banner on the 
breeze, and withal raise some money for 
its advancement, if it is small compara- 
tively speakinz; sometimes convert and 
turn a sinner from the errur of his ways, 
and send out a shout which startles the 
sleepers on darkened roads of sin, that 
some one would be shaken up to duty. 
Salem sends forth a bugle note now and 
then—and principally then. Portland, 
since Rev. Cruzan took his departure for 
the isles of the sea, is so completely 
swallowed up by the adversary of man- 
kind, that her bushel is bottom side up; 
at least, one would think so, as its Eolian 
strains are seldom wafted out on the 
morning breeze outside its borders. This 
ought not to be. The churches ought 
to let the light shine out through the 
press. Perhaps we, having a feeling of 
kindred, expect too much from our rela- 
tions, and complain when they tell us 
only in silent whisperings, what of the 
news or what of the day. How its re- 
ligious matters flourish within its pre- 
cincts is a question your deponent saith 
not. However, since the Congregational 
pulpit was left vacant by Brother Cruzan, 
its altar has been turned over to the 
Methodist? By the way, Bro. Acton 
wears the Congregational mantle very 
acceptably and earnestly. It is wonder- 
ful how Methodist radicalism, if 1 might 
so call it, is like ritualism, yielding to 
more of the New Testament idea. I 
have not learned of any choice being 
made of a pastor for its pastorate. The 
spiritual outlook for 1882 is encouraging 
all over the northwest. Churches are 
better filled, and listeners are more at- 
tentive than formerly. Some of our 
chrehes have begun the year with prom- 
ise. One I may mention, Bro. Gray of 
The Dalles, celebrated the New Year 
with an addition of eight members, 
five by profession and three of the num- 
ber from the Sunday-school, which, by 
the by, isa ‘splendid primary deparment 
for the church. Under the present man- 
agement, the interest manifest by all is 
worthy of example by all the Sunday- 
schools of the land. Its influence is felt 
for 150 miles around. Stage drivers, 
freighters, and all classes sing the songs 
of redeeming love; wherever you go they 
are heard. Since the Week of Prayer, 
in many places protracted meetings are 
held by different denominations, chiefly 
Methodists and Baptists, with pleasant 
results and future promise for an enlarge- 
ment of Zion’s borders. In relation to 
the protracted meetings, a stranger asked 
one of the members of the Congregation- 
al church: ‘‘Are you having a protract- 
ed effort in your church?” ‘*Yer,” 
replied the member thoughtfully, ‘‘we are 
making a protracted. effort ali the time 
through the year to save souls and build 
up Christ’s Kingdom.” Is not this what 
we want? Not so much in the way of 
extra meetings, perhaps, but a continual 
spirit of work—revival and soul-saving. 

Fraternally yours, W anDERER. 


Oregon, Jan..26, 1882. 
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Road to Heaven. 


1. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. A Faith that works by love. 

3. A Faith that purifies the heart. ~ 

4. A Faith that overcomes the world. 
**God so loved the world that Hz gave 
his only begotten Son that wHosoEVER 
believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Pao. 


God Knows. 


God saw the bloody drops upon a brow 
White with the burden ot a sinful race; 
And knowing that, shall we be shielded now 
Who have not known such tenderness and 

grace ? 


God saw the tears, the burning tears you 
shed, 
When freinds were laid beneath the church- 
yard mould; 
He knows how cruelly you miss your dead, 
And how you weep when nights are wild 
and cold. 


He sees the Watterloos of human life; 
He knows the fierce-won battles of the soul; 
He knows in stillest hours, in deepest strife, 
And shrieks of pain are hushed by strong 
control. 


God knows the truth; then patiently we ad 


He keeps the key to all life’s mysteries; 
And though we shiver when ’tis cold and 


late 
He giveth warmth at last to all of his. 


God is our strength; we need not weep and 
sigh, 
His sun shines warmly on the hillside 
green, 
His flowers are all around the forms that die, 
And through the dark His twinkling stars 
are seen. 


Aud though we walk through many a griev- 
‘ous way, 
O’er many a rocky steep and thorn-tipped 
hill, 
Though dark the night, and sorrow-crowned 
the day, 
The light within our home is shining still. 


—Cal, Chris. Adv. 
An Incident. 

The work of the pastor is delightful, 
because it is service for Christ and perish- 
ing souls. 
experiences which are painfully sad, and 
which are more or less frequent in the ex- 
perience of nearly every pastor. The 
following was one that I pray may never 
come to my lot again. 

In visiting the sick of my parish one day 
I called on a young man of strong, mus- 
cular frame, of a good family, intelligent 
and every way interesting. He was per- 
kaps twenty-three years of age, and had 
bright visions of bis future in life; but, 
taken suddenly ill, the hectic flush upon 
his cheek indicated unly too plainly that he 
was the subject of a raging fever. Like 
too many young men of promise, he had 
not a Christian hope. He was not free to 
speak of his spiritual condition. My stay 
was brief, but before leaving, I said, 
‘‘Would you like to have me pray for 
you?” With a look of more than indiffer- 
ence, he said, ‘‘You may if you want to.” 
My prayer was brief and from a burdened 
sonl—burdened with his indifference. In 
a day or two I saw him again and propos- 
ed prayer. His reply was, ‘‘I have no 
ohjection.’’ I tried to point him to the 
sinner’s only Saviour. Again I ealled, 
but he was too feeble for conversation. 
‘Shall I pray with you?” was answered 
with a whisper ‘‘yes;” but heart and flesh 
were failing him. I could only plead, 


_ with a burdened soul, for pardon and 


salvation: but in a short time his was a 
lifeless form, to be buried out of sight. 

Oh, how often has that young man’s 
case €ome up in my mind in these inter- 
vening years. .The last look of bodily 
suffering and soul anxiety is before me 
now—the soul neglected till a dying hour 
—was he forgiven and saved? I fear not; 
and yet how many yonng men are doing 
just as he did—putting off salvation.— 
Hachange. 


Remarkable Blind People. 


You have seen the blind standing by 
the wayside begging, and, as arule, they 
have a placard hanging about their neck 
with the words, ‘‘Pity the poor blind.” 
They are sure to be pitied, for their afflic- 
tion speaks for itself, and every one can see 
that they are blind. But all the blind 
are not beggars. Some have found out 
that there is something they can do. 

The number of blind men who have be- 
come distinguished is large. To-day you 
would find that one of the most eminent 
members of the British Parliament is blind. 
He not only takes his part in the debates, 
but he holds the chief position in the post- 
office, There was a similar member in the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, who often 
made the chamber ring with his original 
and eloduent speeches—but he was blind. 
A boy called Blind Jack was celebrated 
for his boldness in swimming and diving. 
He lost his sight through smallpox when 
he was six years of age, and at fifteen he 
dived at Knaresborough and brought up 
the body of a man who had been drowned. 
He afterwards bacame a surveyor, and 
most of the roads over the Peak in 
Derbyshire were altered by his directions 
—but he was blind. <A poor blind girl, 
residing in one of the provinces of France, 
had for many years, as her greatst comfort, 
read her embossed Bible with her fingers; 
getting ont of health, and becoming par- 
tially paralyzed, the hand was also affected 
and gradually all power of touch was lost. 
Her agony at her loss was great, and in a 
moment of despair she took up her Bible, 
bent down her head and kissed the open 
leaf, by way, as she supposed, of a last 
farewell. in the act of doing so, to her 
great surprise and sudden joy, she felt the 
letters distinctly with her lips. And from 
that day she always read her Bible with 
her lips—but she was blind. 


PitrsBuRGH AND ALLEGHENY.—Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny have grown to pro- 
portions of which hardly any one whose 
attention has not been called to facts has 
an idea. At present, with a population 
of over 250,000, there are 33 rolling 
mills, 30 foundries and machine shops, 
10 blast furnaces, 10 boiler and tank 
works, 5 paper mills, 47 furniture con- 
cerns, 56 glass works, 100 coke firms, 
besides steel works, oil refineries, coal 
companies, paint and lead works; woolen. 
open and flour mills; shoe factories, and 
ahostof smaller industries. There are 
222 churches, 3U benevolent institutions, 
and 49 public schools. Some seventeen 
railroads have access to the city, and 
about twenty others are proposed. Ten 
sireet-car lines traverse the cities, and 
several omnibus lines carry passengers in 


all directions. —Pre sbyterian Banner. 


Yet there are incidents and - 


1. Buy seven bars Dobbins 
Electric Soa of your crocer. 


2. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3. Mail us his bill and vour 
full address. 


4. Wewillmail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakspeare’s “Seven Ages of 


Man.”’ 


L118 South Fourth St. 


Philadelphia, Pa- 
may4-lyr 


To be Thought over. 


SCHAFER & OO, 


Give special attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business: | 


First: To the Material: 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 
Of goods wo place belere 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


— THE...- 


LEADING, 
POPULAR. 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


—OF— 


SCHAFER & CO., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick} House 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


SEEDS, 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Flowering Shrubs, Plants, 
Bulbs, Etc. 


Crape Vines, Mulberry and Crape 
Cuttings, Etc. 


PEACHES IN DORMANT BUD 


— Best Varieties for—— 


Canning and Drying. 
O0G"Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arate, and sent on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO., 
419 and 421 Sansome St., S. F. 


p-janll 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office. or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

4yWe are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON, 


When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OB'TAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and tc c:*cials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in you? 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent OrFrice, WASHINGTON, D. 
nov2-tf 


Y. MC. A. BUILDING. 


234 Sutter Street, 


(BASEMENT) 


This is the place for ladies and gentlemen to 
obtain a good Home Lunch. Cooking by ladier, 
under the personal supervision of the proprie- 
tress. Best five (5) cent house on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Readers of Tue Pactric will find it to their 
_ advantage to trade with 


CLUFF BROS., 


—THE— 
Largest Wholesale and Retail Gro- 
cers on the Pacific Coast. 


40 AND 42 SECOND ST., 
9 AND || MONTCOMERY AVENUE, 
40 Fourth St., 
409 and 41! Montgomery Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
| oct5-tf | 


Fairbanks’ scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0} For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


BAY CITY MARKET 
1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, Strouse & Co. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. | 


At No. 757, Biblo House, Market Street, are | id 


to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 

Rev. Joun THompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 5 


Woman's Temperance Union 


o-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont- 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. (G~Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


Accept Other! 


But be sure you receive the original 
and only true 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 
For the Pianoforte. 


It is the most successful instruction book 
ever published,.nd although it has been before 
the public for nearly a quarter of a century, 
during which time more than a 


a 
Third of a Million 
Copies have been sold, it shows no signs of 
losing its held as a pubblic favorite, but is still 


_— and recommended by the best teachers. 
tisa 


Book Without Errors, 


Having been many times revised, and by the 
addition, at various times. of much valuable 
material, is conceded to be must complete, 
thoroughly practical and progressive, and with- 
out a superior as an instraction book. 

$3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(Established 1834.) 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago, {Ml. 
feb15 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
W A. HAMMOND, 

No. @ Srxta Sr. 
Established in S. for fifteen years 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine street, S. F 


‘Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


-——AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco. 


WM. BARTLIN 


a. 
BARTLING & 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 8S. W. cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style. 
| 15mar-lyr 
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{ousehold. 


The Little Beggar's Button-Hole Bou 
quet. 


BY H. H, 


’'Twas on a bitter winter’s day, 
Isaw a strange, pathetic sight; 

The streets were gloomy, cold, and gray, 
The air with falling snow was white. 


A little ragged beggar child 

Went running through the cold and storm; 
He looked as if he never smiled, 

As if he never had been warm 


Sudden, he spied beneath his feet 
A faded button-hole bouquet: 
Trampled and wet with rain and sleet, 
Withered and worthless, there it lay. 


He bounded, seized it with delight, 

Stood still and shook it free from snow; 
Into his coat he pinned it tight— 

His eyes lit up with sudden glow. 


He sauntered on, all pleased and proud, 
His face transformed in every line; 

And lin gered that the hurrying crowd 
Might chance to see that he was fine. 


The man who threw the flowers away 
Never once half such pleasure had; 

The flowers’ best work was done that day 
In cheering up that be ggar lad. 


Ah me! too often we forget, 

Happy in these good homes of ours, 
How many in this world are yet 

Glad even of the withered flowers ! 


—St, Nicholas. 


The Story of Rolf. 


(CONCLUDED. 


I sat down and tried*to think. For a 

few terrible moments no hope of rescue 
or means of escape presented itself to my 
mind. I dare say some audible expres- 
sions of despair burst from me, fcr | was 
roused by Rolf laying his paw on my 
knee and looking up wistfully in my 
face, as if to inquire what was wrong. 
“Ah, Rolf,” I cried, ‘‘you can reach the 
shore, and are safe enough; but your 
master will perish miserably. What 
will they think at home?” His quick 
ear caught the word home, and he was 
instantly on .the alert, as if for orders, 
and even ran to the water’s edge with an 
eager whine, which expressed as plainly 
as words could have done, ‘‘Send me.” 
In my first excitement I had not thought 
of this before, and even now, when there 
really seemed a gleam of hope in it, the 
thought of parting from my companion 
and being left alone on that terrible rock 
was dreadful. But what else was there 
that could be done? ‘‘You are right, 
Rolf,” I said. ‘‘It is my only chance, 
and you shall go.” I tore a leaf from 
my pocket-book and wrote, ‘‘I amon the 
Skarta Skerry; boat adrift. Send help 
instantly, or it will be toolate.”” Hastily, 
but securely, | wrapped my missive in 
my hankerchief, which I tied firmly to 
Rolf’s collar, all the time saying to the 
intelligent creature, ‘‘You must go home 
with this, Rolf, home. Now, Rolf, you 
will be sure to take my message home 
and quick?” He was already at the 
waters edge. ‘‘Come here, Rolf,’’ I 
cried. He rushed back to my arms. 
For an instant [ hesitated, and tried to 
think. ‘‘Yes,” I said, ‘‘it must be so; 
it is my only chance. Rolf, Rolf, your 
master is in sore straits; his life depends 
upon you. Brave dog, good dog ! Now 
home, Rolf—home, and quick 
’ Two bounds, an impatient bark, as 
though he meant to assure me he knew 
it was a case of life and death, a plunge, 
and Rolf was cleaving the water towards 
the nearest shore. I sat still and silent 
on my dismal perch, and watched his 
rapid progress. I saw him approach and 
gain the recky shore. I saw him shake 
himself hastily. I saw him scramble up 
among the boulders, up the sloping path 
at the head of the creek, and reach the 
brow of the cliff. For an instant I saw 
him clear against the sky, and then he 
disappeared. He never paused or looked 
back. And now I felt indeed alone and 
miserable beyond description. 

Everything depended upon Rolf. On 
all previous occasions, when I had sent 
him home with messages, he had only at 
most a few miles of hill or moor to tra- 
verse. But now he had to cross the 
smaller island, then cross the’ sound— 
nearly half a mile in width, as I have 
said—and still he was three miles from 
home. I knew there were many things 
that might distract, deter, or detain him; 
and a very short detention would be cer- 
tain death to me. Suppose Rolf started 
a rabbit on the way, might he -not forget 
his errand and pursue? Then another 
terrible fear took possession of me. 
always rolled and rubbed himself on the 
erass when he came out of the water. 
What if my handkerchief got detached 
and was lost? What if my pencil-scrawl, 
soaked with water, became unreadable ? 
But even should nove of these things 
happen, would Rolf be noticed as” soon 
ashe reached home? It would need to 
be as soon. Men, I knew, could not be 
got at a moment's notice; they must be 
sent fur from. some distance; and, after 
manning the nearest and handiest boat, 
tully four miles of sea must be traversed 
ere help could reach me. And there 
was now left but the slenderest margin 
for possible delay. The flood tide hid 
been running tor an hour. In three 
hours at most the Skerry would be 
covered. What should Ido? Iwas no 
coward. 1 had often been in positions 
of utmost peril, wheu coolness of head, 
readiness of resource, or promptitude of 
action had carried me through; and I 
rather prided myself on my presence of 
mind in cireumstances of difficulty or 
danger. I had once been far out to sea 
in a storm. On another occasion my 
boat had been swamped. I had lost my 
way ina snowstorm. I had once been 
condemned to spend thirty-six long hours 
of tempest and snow and sleet in the 
dead of winter on an uninbabited island, 
when no boat could possibly come with 
help. But in these, and other cases of 
emergency, I had never lost coolness or 
courage or hope, for there was always 


Rolf. 


| something to do, something that could be 
done. There was the need and the de- 
mand for action of some sort. But here 
it was very different. Sitting on this 
terrible cat perforce so utterly passive 
and powerless, with nothing that I could 
do, and little of promise to hope for— 
the thought and suspense and anticipa- 
tion were torturing. 

I well remember the horrible fascina- 
tion of watching the water rise inch by 
inch, creeping, with a cruel, slow per- 
sistency, higher and higher every mo- 
ment. It was the very Valley of the 
Shadow of Death through which I was 


| passing. Then thoughts and memories 


of another kind—of the home and friends 
I should never see more—thoughts, too, 
of a more solemn kind, bearing upon the 
future which comes after death—reflec- 
tions, retrospections, regrets, hopes, 
prayers, came thick and fast. Anon my 
reverie was interrupted. As I sat there, 
silent and motionless as the rock itself, 
a cormorant rose from beneath. the water 
close by, and made for the Skerry, with 
the evident intention of coming to rest 
upon it. Catching sight of me when 
only a few feet off, he instantly dived 
with a splash. HowTenvied him! He 
was at home in the water; and I—oh, 
fool, fool, to have neglected the art of 
swimming! 

Thus two and a half long hours slipped 
past; long they seemed—almost a life- 
time—and yet all too short. The tide 
was rapidly rising. Only a small space 
of the topmost point of the rock now re- 
mained above water, and still there were 
no indications of rescue. Not a sound 


| was to be heard but the ripple and plash 


of the water, or the wild scream of the 
sea-gulls overhead. If all had gone well 
with Rolf, and he had been expeditious, 
it was fully time—it was something more 
than time that succor should have come. 
I sprang to my feet with a despairing 
groan. I looked at the cruel sea, the 
black, frowning rocks, the bright sun 
and blue sky. Oh, horrible! Will no 
help come ? Must < thus miserably die? 
So young and strong, too! Ah, Rolf, 
you have failed me in my need! 

But Rolf had not failed me. Stand- 
ing there with strained senses and burst- 
ing breast, just then I seemed to hear a 
sound different from the monotonous 
plash of the waters around me. Was it 
the sound of oars, or was it only fancy ? 
I held my breath and listened. Again 
that sound! Joy, joy! I knew it well 
—the-stroke of oars, regular, but more 
rapid than usual—quick, quick, like 
those who pulled for very life, as indeed 
they did. Loudly, wildly, half mad, | 
shouted my welcome. Another minute, 
and around the point, scarcely fifty yards 
from my perch, swept a light four-oared 
boat, urged on to utmost speed by four 
stalwart fellows, who knew too well the 
nezd there was for it all, and bent to 
their work with a will; while high in the 
bow, like a figure-head, with paws on 
the gunwale, ears erect, and trembling 
all over with excitement, the first sight 
that caught my eye was my noble, faith- 
ful Rolf. I had done him injustice 
when, for a moment, I thought 
he had failed me; my heart smote me. 
The instant he saw me, he sprang with a 
joyful bark far ahead, and swam to me. 
I took him in my arms all dripping as he 
was. I was saved, and to him 1 owed 
my life! Not his the cause of the delay 
which had so nearly made the rescue 
come too late. He had carried my mes- 
sage safely and swiftly home. But not- 
withstanding that all haste was made, it 
took a considefable time before a crew of 
men could be collected. 

My darling Rolf lived toa good old 
age. He has long passed away to the 
‘happy hunting-grounds.’’ Since those 
days of my youth, be has had several 
successors, but never one to equal him in 
intelligence and fidelity, never one I loved 
so well, and never one that so well de- 
served to be loved and cherished.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


Jo’s Enemy. 


‘It’s my dreadful temper! I try to 
cure it; 1 think I have, and then it breaks 
out worse than ever. Qh, mother! what 
shall I do? what shall I do?’’ cried poor 
Jo, in despair. 

‘‘Watch and pray, dear; never get 
tired of trying; and never think it is im- 
possible to conquer your fault,” said Mrs. 
March, drawlng the rough head to her 
shoulder, and kissing the wet cheek so 
tenderly that Jo cried harder than ever. 

“You don’t know; you can’t guess 
how bad it is! It seems as if I could do 
anything when I’m in a passion; I get so 
savage I could hurt anyone and enjoy 
it. I’m afraid I shall do something 
dreadful some time, and spoil my life, 


and make everybody hate me. Qh, 
mother! help me, do help me!”’ 
‘I will, my child; I will. Don’t ery 


so bitterly, but remember this day and 
resolve with aJl your sonl that you will 
never know another like it. Jo, dear, 
we all have our temptations, some far 
greater than yours, and it often takes us 
all our lives to conquer them. You 
think your temper is the worst in the 
world; but mine used to be just like it.’’ 

**Your’s, mother? Why, you are never 
angry!” and, for the moment, Jo forgot 
remorse in surprise. 

‘‘T’ve been trying to for forty years, 
and have only succeeded in controlling 
it. Iam angry nearly every day of my 
life, Jo; but I have learned not to show 
it; and I still hope to learn not to feel it, 
though it may take me another forty 
years to do so.”’ 

The patience and the humility of the 
face she loved so well was a better lesson 
to Jo thah the wisest lecture, the sharp- 
est reproof. She felt comforted at once 
by the gts | and confidence given 
her—the knowledge that her mother had 
a fault like hers, and strengthened her 
resolution to cure it; though forty years 
seemed rather a long time to watch and 
pray, to a girl of fifteen. 

‘*My child, the troubles and tempta- 
tions of your life are beginning, and may 


be many; but you can overcome and out- 


live them all, if you learn to feel the 
strength and tenderness of your heavenly 
Father -as you do that of your earthly 
one. The more you love and trust him, 
the nearer yoa will feel to him, and the 
less you will depend upon human power 
and wisdom. His love and care can 
never be taken from you, but may be- 
come the source of life-long peace, happi- 
ness and strength. Believe this heartily, 
and go to God with all your little cares, 
and hopes, and sins, and sorrows, a: 
freely and confidently as you come to your 
mother. ’’—Selecied. 


The Hight Motive. 


The Duke of Burgundy was waited 
upon by a poor man, a very. loyal sub- 
ject, who brougbt him a very large root 
which he had grown. He was a very 
poor man indeed, and every root he grew 
In his garden was of consequence to him; 
but merely as a loyal offering he brought 
to his prince the largest his little garden 
produced. The prince was so pleased 
with the man’s evident loyalty and affec- 
tion that he gave him a very large sum. 
The steward thought, ‘‘Well, I see this 
pays; I think I shall make the Duke a 
present.’’ So he bought a horse, and he 
reckoned he would hare in return ten 
times as much for it as it was worth, and 
he presented it with that view. The 
Duke, like a wise man, quietly aceepted 
the horse, and gave the greedy steward 
nothing. That was all. So you say, 
**Well, here is a Christian man, and he 
gets rewarded. He has been giving to 
the poor, helping the Lord's Church, and 
see, he is saved; the thing pays. I shall 
make a littleinvestment.” Yes, but you 
see the steward did not give the horse 
out of the idea of loyalty and kindness 
and love to the Duke, but out of very 
great love to himself, and therefore had 
no return; and if you perform deeds of 
charity ont of the idea of getting to hea- 
ven by them, why it is yourself you are 
feeding, it is yourself you are clothing. 
All your virtue is not virtue, it is rank 
selfishness, it smells strong of self-hood, 
and Christ will never accept it; you will 
never hear him say, ‘‘Thank you,”’ for 
it.—Spurgeon., 


Influence of Sensible Women. 


It is a wondrous advantage to a man in 
every pursuit or vocation to secure an adviser 
in a sensible woman. In woman there is at 
once a subtle delicacy of tact and a plain 
soundness of jndgment which arerarely com- 
bined to an equal degree inman. A woman, 
if she be really your friend, will have asens- 
itive regard for your character, honor and 
repute. She will. seldom counsel you to do 
a shabby thing, for a woman-fricnd always 
desires to be proud of you. At the same 
time, her constitutional timidity makes her 
more cautious than your male friend. She, 
therefore, seldom counsels you to do an im- 
prudent thing. By female friendship I mean 
pure friendship—those in which there is no 
mixture of the passion of love, except in the 
married state. A man’s best female friend is 
a wife of good sense and good heart, whom 
he loves and who loves him. If he have that 
he need not seek elsewhere. But supposing 
the man to be without such a_ help-mate, 
female friendships he must still have, or his 
intellect will be without a garden, and there 
will be many an unheeded gap even in its 
strongest sense. Betterand safer, of course. 
such friendships where disparities of years or 
circumstances put the idea of love out of the 
question. Middle life has rarely this advan- 
tage; youth and old age have. We may have 
female friendships with those much older 
and those much younger than ourselves. 
Moliere’s old housekeeper was a great help 
to his genius, and Montaigne’s philosophy 
takes both a gentler and loftier character of 
wisdom from the date in which he finds, in 
Marie de Gournay, an adopted daughter, 
‘‘certainly beloved by me,’’ says the Horace 
of essayists, ‘‘with more than paternal love, 
and involved ir my solitude and retirement, 
as one of the best parts of my being.’’ Fe 
male friendship, indeed, is to man ‘‘presid- 
ium et dulce decus’’—bulwark, sweetener, or- 
naient of his existence. To his mental cul- 
ture it is invaluable; without it all his know]l- 
edge of books will never give him knowledge 
of the world.— Bulwer. 


Talk with Young Ministers. 


Many an ordinary sermon has produced an 
extrordinary effect by an impassioned deliv- 
ery. On the other hand, many an excellent 
sermon in thought and construction has failed 
to produce an impression, on account of the 
dull and monotonous manner of the speaker. 
If a man does not interest himself he will 
never interest his audience. For several 
years the late Dr. J. Addison Alexander, of 
Princetown, attracted great crowds of culti- 
vated people to listen to his brilliant and. 
spiritual discourses—which were delivered 
with great animation. Later on in life he 
delivered the same superior sermon iu a quiet, 
Lumdrum tone, and his audiences steadily 
fell off in the cities where he preached. 
The change was not in matter but in manner. 

It is not necessary that a public speaker be 
graceful in his manner in order to attract or 
hold an audience. Some of the most effective 
speakers, like Lord Brougham, Dr. Alex- 
ander Duff and Dr. Candlish, were very awk- 
ward In gesture, and violated the canons of 
elocution. But they were in tremendous 
earnest, their arguments were always made 
red-hot with emotion. Downright earnest- 
ness has saved many a plain, unintellectual 
discourse, and given it dignity and power; 
better still, has made it effectual in awakening 
sinners, or in warning the hearts of God’s 
people. I once heard a very able production 
read pefore a Boston audience in a lifeless, 
monotonoustone. Coming out of the house 
a gentleman said to me, ‘‘If Edward N. Kirk 
had hold of that address he would have thrill- 
ed the audience.’’ Dr. Kirk, in the palmy 
days of his power, always spoke from the 
heart, and, of course, he reached and moved 
every heart in his congregation. Call it 
‘‘magnetism,’’ or what you will, it is indis- 
pensable to the best effects in the pulpit or 
on the platform. In my own experience, I 
have seen an audience much moved by a dis- 
course; but at another time the same dis- 
course has almost fallen dead, and I am con- 
fident that the difference was more with me 
than with my hearers. A minister, when he 
is holding forth the word of life, ought not 
only to possess soul enthusiasm, but to seek 
for an unction from the Holy Ghost. - Our 
best power is Holy Ghost power. With this 
endowment from on high, how can a herald 
of the cross be either listless in tone or life- 
less in utterance.-— Homiletic Monthly. 

In the four theological seminiries in 
and around Chicago, the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Cong-egation- 
al, there are at present about three hun- 


dred young men. 


A barrel of powder weighs 25 pounds, 


-- 


One herder, 
whom we met at Cold Spring ranch, 
showed us u very pretty one that he 
said he would not sell for $500. She 
had at that time four young puppies. 
The night we arrived, we visited his 
camp, and were greatly interested in 
the little mother and her nursing ba- 
bies. Amid those wild, vast moun- 
tains, this little nest of motherly de- 
votion and baby trust was very beauti- 
ful. While we were exclaiming, the 
assistant herder came to say that there 
were more than twenty sheep missing. 
Two male dogs, both larger than the 
little mother, were standing about, 
with their hands in their breeches, do- 
ing nothing. But the herder said 
neither Tom nor Dick would find them. 
Flora must go. It was urged by the 
assistant that her foot was sore, she 
had been hard at work all day, was 
nearly worn out, and must suckle her 
puppies. The boss insisted that she 
mustgo. Thesunwassetting. There 
was notimetolose. Flora was called, 
and told to hunt for lost sheep, while | 
her master pointed to a great forest, 
through the edge of which they had 
passed on their way up. She raised 
her head, put seemed very loath to 
leave her babies. The boss called 
sharply toher. She rose, looking tired 
and low-spirited, with head and tail 
down, and trotted wearily off toward 
the forest. I said— 

‘‘That is too bad.’’ 

Oh, she'll be right back. 
lightning on stray sheep.’ | 

The next morning I went over to 
learn whether Flora found the strays. 
While we were speaking, the sheep 
were returning, driven by the little 
dog, who did not raise her head nor 
wag her tail, even when spoken to, but 
crawled to her puppies and lay down by 
them, offering her little empty breasts. 
She had been out all night, and while 
her hungry babies were tugging away, 
fellasleep. I have never seen anything 
sotuching, So far as Iam concerned, 
‘‘there was not a dry eye in the house.” 

How often that scene comes back to 
me—the vast, gloomy forest, and that 
little creature, with the sore foot and 
her heart crying for her babies, limp- 
ing and creeping about in the wild 
canyons all through the long, dark 
honrs, finding and gathering in the 
lost sheep! 

I wonder if any preacher of the gos- 
pel ever searched for lost sheep under 
circumstances so hard and with such 
painful sacrifices? But then, we must 
not expect too much from men. It is 
the dog that stands for fidelity and 
sacrifice. The best part of man is the 
dog that is in him.—Dio Lewis. 


She’s 


THe Devit’s Otp Mren.——I met aman 
one day on his way tothe place where 
prayer was wont to be made. He had 
just passed the mile-stone of life labeled 
‘‘seventy years.” His back was bent, 
his limbs trembled beside his staff; his 
clothes were old, his voice was husky, 
his hair was white, his eye was dim, and 
his face was furrowed. Withal, he 
seemed still fond of life and full of glad- 
ness, not at all put out with his lot. He 
hummed the lines of a familiar hymn 
as his legs and cane carried him along. 

‘Aged fritnd,’’ said I, ‘‘why should 
an old man be merry?” 

‘* All are not,”’ said he. 

‘‘Well, why then should you be mer- 
ry? 

‘*Because I belong to the Lord.” 

‘*Are none others happy at your time 
of life?” 

‘‘No, notone, my friendly questioner,” 
said he; and as he said more, his form 
straightened into the stature of his young- 
er days, and something of inspiration 
set a beautiful glow across his counte- 
nance. 

‘*Listen, please, to the truth from one 
who knows; then wing it round the 
world, and no man of my three score 
years and ten shall be found to gainsay 
my words: The Devil has no happy old 
men!”—Selected. 


Victor Hugo lately said: It is 
idle for you, my friends, to say 
that to-morrow or thereafter I shall be 
laid in the grave. The grave shall not 
hold me. Your six feet of earth will not 
hide me in darkness. Your earth-worms 
may devour all that is perishable of me, 
but nothing can prevail over my sp‘ritual 
intelligence. You have seen, in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, the winged heads which fly 
upward from the tombs. ‘They are elo- 
quent symbols of the Christian faith in 
resurrection. But of what significance 
are these relics—these worn out clothes of 
the flesh? The tomb is hut the robing 
room! The living, thinking spirit soars 
upward to the inaccessible—inaccessible 
to the living, but to the dead, no longer in- 
accessible. O scientists, let us live in view 
of things seen, but let us not fail to live al- 
so in view of things unseen. I am soon. 
to go hence. I have pondered the prob- 
lem of life and sounded the depths of 
free-thinking. Science will make fortu- 
nate discoveries in material realms, but 
it will go wrong, believe me, if it be not 
controlled by a luminons ideal. 


Union Seminary.—An  importan 
meeting to raise funds for the additional 
endowment of Union Theological Semin- 
ary, New York, was held last week. 
During the evening the following 
gifts were announced: M._ K. 
Jesup, $50,000 for a lecture hall; C. 
Butler Russell Sage, H. Day, W. E. 
Dodge and R. H. Bishop give from $5-, | 
000 to $10,000 each, without specifying 
how it should beused. D. Willis James 
gives $100,000 for a dormintory, to be 
named after him. There was also an 
anonymous gift of $80,000 for a chair of 
Biblical Theology, and it was made known 
that F. P. Schools bad left the seminary 
$50.000 by will. In addition to all 
these, the seminary wants $175,000 to 
' carry out the plans of its officers. 
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CEO. SILVESTER. 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, Plants, Etc., Etc. 


ALFALFA, GRASS AND CLOVER °SEEDS 
In Large Quautities and Offered in Lots to Suit Purchasers. 
Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Green House Syringes, Etc. 


Seed Warehouse, 317 Washington Street, San Francisco. 
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FACIFIC IRON wWoORES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 | 
IRA P. RANKIN. Ae BRAYTON 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & 60. 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest 
ACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores. of the 
Improved Constructién. Having built nearly every successful working te ll on the Parag sen 
are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 
HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. 


> 


WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical] 


and a. wo rking engine now made. 
ALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. The best in use. Will i 
meen than any other Pump in the market. — 
ole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. The only successful chloridi 
ing Furnace made. Over fifty of them in use on this coast. r a, 
Parties wanting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circular. 


The California Co. 


220-226 Bush street, 


HAVE THE ONLY LARGE? AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 
at Lowest Prices. 


<= SS Ss 


WORTH 


SHOES 


OF Just Received! 


FULLS'LINE LADIE’, CENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Gommon Sense Shoes. 


ALSO THE ELEGANT 


- Spanish Arch French Kid Boots. 


Also, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
. | 
Custom Work is Our Specialty. 


S= Send fur Our System of Self-Measurement and Price List. 


Ladies French Kid Boots, Gentlemen's French Ties, to Order, $5. 
A ST’ S, =i 


Corner Market and ‘Dupont Streets, San Francisco. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 
: Has removed to 
CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET bpTs.. 


San Franeisco, 
Fatrance. No. 6 Ferrell 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

1 e for 1882, containing a 
descriptive Price - List of 

Flower, Field and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 


H. C. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., 8S. F. 


Joh Printing neatly and promptly ex -nted. 
Orders from the country faithfully execu. sd. 


Particular Attention Paid to Pri.aing 
Newspapers, Church Bulletins, 
Lodge Journals, etc. | 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. « CHICAGO, ILL Eggleston Truss Co. it, 
179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St v-Tdee-13t 
25jan 4t-eow 


The Best Winter Resort in 


ROSES 


Ihe only establishment makin Pp 
BUSINESS OF ROSES. SOL ROE HOUSE 
for ROSES alone. We ver Strong Pot Plants, 
S splendid choice, labeled, for $13 
i2for$2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for$S; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY. in Pre- 
Mmiums and Extras, more ROSES than most es. 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE. a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, tllustrated — free toall 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 
T surpassed in climate. especially for lnng 
and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet alove 
the sea. surrounded by mouutains, sl.eltered 
| from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 


it is just the place to recuperate.’ 
THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; goed board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains sparcd fer 
comfort of guests. Parties met with cgrriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
ete., F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


Co., Pa 


NEW BLOOD! 


Blood, and will completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three rronths. Anv person 
who will take 1 pill ach night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound — if sucha thing 
be ble. Sent bv mail for 8 er stamps. 
&. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masse., 
Bangor, Me. 
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live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 


BEATTY’ S ORGANS 27 Stops10 Set Reeds | 
W riteorcallos Rare Holley Induce. 


| The Little Shepherd Dogs. 
| The best of these dogs are worth 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Fes. 22, 1882. 


The Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1882. 


There are many Home Missionaries 
who cannot take Tur Paciric. They have 
‘not the money to spare. The publishers 
cannot send it free, for its income is but 
little above the cost of paper and printing. 
For every $2.00 sent us we will send THE 
Pactric to the address of any Home Mis- 
sionary, or if no name is given, we have 
plenty names to send to. Please send 
the $2.00 | 


The droll verdict of an Oakland jury, 
last week, hardly reaches the dignity of 
a good joke. An ignorant pretender to 
wisdom was arrested for peddling books 
without a license. He was selling enpies 
of ‘‘Paine’s Age of Reason.’’ The jury 
acquitted him on the grounds that it was 
a religious (!) book, and therefore no li- 
cense was necessary. That jury must 
have been found where they pick up and 
pack juries for the trying of violators of 
the law which protects the people’s rest- 
day—juries, which regard the law, the 
facts, and the evidence as only fortui- 
tously connected with the case, and ac- 
quit, irrespective of anything but the 
drinks. 


In these years, when there are s0 many 
so-called Savings Banks that turn out to 
be worthless, if not losing banks, it is a 
cheering sign that a worthy member of 
Congress introduces a bill for the estab- 
lishment of Postal Savings Banks, after 
the pattern of those which have been 
working so well for several years in Great 
Britain. This particular Lill may not be 
the best possible, but it will prepare the 
way for a better one. Our Congress 
should not fail to provide, at once, for 
such banks. The Government can main- 
tainthem without much expense, and 
even with a trifling profit, and yet pay 
the depositors a dividend of two or three 
per cent. a year. But the first consider- 
ation is the absolutely safe keeping of the 
original deposits. The amount of interest 
paid on them is but a secondary consid- 
eration. When any bank of savings 
promises to pay very high rates of inter- 
est, we may be sure that the deposits 
themselves are in danger. 


How different the idea and observance 
of Lent from that of the Chinese ‘‘New 
Year.” But this winter they almost syn- 
chronize. The one begins as the other 
ends. The theory of the Chinese New 
Year is not a bad one—that of a holiday 
season, of discharging social obligations, 
of paying off debts, and of making a new 
start in the world generally. Were this 
so done as to carry the life as well as the 
form, our Chinese might do us an untold 
amount of good in the management of 
their years. The fasting of Lent as a 
voluntary self-abnegation, and a demand 
of the heart, might well be regarded as a 
valuable aid to devotior, and to the 
deepening, permanently, of the religious 
sentiments. Observed, as it too often is, 
only in a perfunctory, ceremonial, and 
outward way, it commends itself merely 
as something seemly, and decorous. If 
the wasting of the flesh could surely 
bring poverty in the soul, men might learn 
easily the beatitude of ‘‘the poor in 
spirit.” 


— 


Californians whose continuous abiding 
on these shores now reaches over nearly 
33 years, will remember of having seen 
every year, if not every month and week, 
the fine form and genial face of the Hon. 
Samuel Purdy, Ex-Lieutenant Governor 
etc., ete. Last Monday that form, from 
which the spirit fled on Saturday, was 
committed to the tomb. Gov. Purdy’s 
fine taste, generous feeling, sound sense, 
and thorough uprightness, always distin- 
guished him, and commended him to hu- 
man regard. He will be greatly missed 
from some circles of social and business 
life. Long ago he left political station. 
We remember him as he presided over 
the State Senate in 1852-3, and we are 
able to recall the names of only three or 
four of that Senate who have not passed 
on already into the valley, if not beyond, 
the shadow of death. Gov. Purdy came 
hither in early manhood, and so was not 
old when he died, at 64, Still, few men 
live to be really old. Most of them die 
before their time, from some overwork, 
or over-indulgence, or hereditary taint. 
Whoso is wise let him consider how sharp 
and steep may be turning his own de- 
scent into the great sepulcher of man. 


The census of the attendance on places 
of public worship has been taken very 
extensively in Great Britain within a few 
months past. Such places as ° Bath, 
Hastings, Ipswich, Gloucester and Bris- 
tol in England showed more than 50 per 
cent. church attendants. But many 
other places, especially the greater cen- 
ters, showed very much smaller per cent. 
The returns from Edinburgh showed 
that less than half the citizens were at 


church on the given Sunday. In several 
other places in Scotland the figures gave 
about one third of the people attendant. 
Now, a beginning has been made toward 
a count of the persons waiting on the 
public houses. In Bristol, between sev- 
en and eleven o'clock of a Saturday, 
nearly 105,000 people, or half the 
population, entered public houses, 54,074 
men, 36,803 women and 13,415 children. 
Why will not the League of Freedom 
take an enumeration of those who visit sa- 
loons and other drinking places in San 
Francisco. Would not the figures startle 
the public mind ? 


A beautiful little pamphlet from the 
pen of the person who writes over the 
signature of ““H. H.”’ has fallen into our 
hands. It comes from the office of the 
Christian Union, reprinted from articles 
contributed to that paper. It consists of 
four chapters on the ‘‘Training of chil- 
dren’’, entitled, ‘‘Seeds of Cruelty and 
Fear,” ‘‘Burnt Children,’ ‘‘A Victory of 
Love,’”’ and ‘‘Occupation for Children.” 
On the whole the pampnlet is a good one, 
and will do good in any household of 
children—though we might not assent to 
every word of it. There is good sense in 
thisextract. ‘‘Ifa child is ill-natured, 
fretful, cross, few things work so well as 
leaving him alone; not carrying him off, 
or shutting him up, which at first sight 


mean as much to him. Not at all. 
That is not what happens to grown peo- 
ple who are ili-natured and fretful. We 
go away from them, we avoid their 
houses, we let them alone. When a 
mother gathers up her work and says, 
‘‘Well, dear, I’m going into another 
room! I can’t stay in the room with 
such a cross boy any longer. Let’s go 
where it is pleasanter’—that strikes home 
instantly. 


Corporate Reputation Sacred Also. 


Some gentleman, it is said, not long 
ago entered one of the offices of the 
American Board at Boston to inquire 
whether it was really true that the Presi- 
dent of that great corporation receives a 
salary of $25,000. He went away, as 
might be supposed, with the imformation 
that the President receives no salary at 
all. It is amazing what ideas get abroad 
respecting the msssionary work and the 
men who administer it. Missionaries 
themselves suffer the most absurd re- 
proaches. They are accused of making 
money, living in luxury, conspiring to re- 
duce the natives they have evangelized 
to peonage. It is easy to set stories in 
motion. Toset the stories at rest is diff- 
cult. Yet how serious a thing it is to 
damage the reputation of good men. 
When a single one of our friends is thus 
made liable to damage, how do we resent 
the injury! But should we not remem- 
ber that it is a very serious thing to un- 
dermine confidence not merely in a sin- 
gle man, but in a corporation also. Cor- 
porations are too often treated as if they 
had no souls. But an ill-considered as- 
persion against any society affects not a 
lifeless, insensitive body, but sensitive 
men and women, who make the society. 
We have heard of men who were quick as 
flash to resent .the slightest imputation 
upon their own word or character, or the 
word or character of some one dear in 
their friendship, speak of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society or the American Board 
as if they were only institutions which 
had no feeling; as if it would make no 
wound if those organzations were thrust 
through. But the men who conduct 
those societies have a reputatien that is 
not merely personal, and in that regard to 
be carefully treated, but it is intergrown 
with the sympathies and very living of 
hundreds and theusands of the most sen- 
sitive people on the earth. Such socie- 
ties are not therefore raised above just 
criticism. Criticism they cannot escape. 
None of us can properly escape it. But 
let no man talk about a society as if it 
were a less delicate matter than it is to 
talk about a single man or woman. We 
have seen persons who seemed greatly 
pleased to think they had got a ride on a 
car without paying for it. They had on- 
ly cheated a great corporation. If they 


had cheated a private owner, they would 
at least not have gloried in what they 
had done. But what is the moral differ- 
ence? We should not bear false witness 
against our neighbor or do him any other 
wrong, even if the neighbor is a bank, 
or a railroad, or a missionary society. 


> 


_ Mr. Moody is ready for every good 
work. In Edinburgh, he has been en- 
deavoring to raise $50,000 for the erec- 
tion of new buildings for one of the public 
charities and reformatiories of that city. 
One gentleman proposed to sell the con- 
tents of his wine-cellar to a medical mis- 
sion and devote the proceeds to this pur- 
pose! But Mr. Moody has received bet- 


ter proposals than that. 


The Calvary Baptist church has bought 
a plot of ground on 57th street, N. Y., 
160 feet by 100, for $150,000, or at the 
rate of $350,000 an acre. When Central 


Park was laid out in 1856, the lot was 
valued at only $8,000. 


might appear to be the same thing, and | 


Home Missionary Gal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Salutation to a Co-worker. 


The installation of the Rev. C. D. 
Barrows, last week, as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of this city 
added another to the many cords 
that bind the mother church and the 
missionary churches of this coast togeth- 
er, 
In view of the personal interest of Mr. 
Barrows in the work of these churches, 
and the practical way he has taken to 
show that interest, the Council, in 
deference to the requests of some forty of 
the missionary churches, assigned to the 
Superintendent the privilege of giving 
their salutations to the new Pastor and 
his church. He spoke substantial- 
ly as follows: | 

‘*The churches of Christ salute you!” 
The same message which the Apostle 
Paul sent to the first churches in Rome, 
we bring to you and the church of which 
you are now pastor, from the missionary 
churches. No council of churches had 
instructed the Apostle by a two-thirds or 
unanimous vote to present to that mother 
church of the Western Empire their 
greetings and salutations. But Paul 
knew the churches by heart. He no 
more doubted that he expressed their 
thought and wishes, than his own. He 
took it for granted, without a question, 
that it was the thing for him to do or 
say. Had he hesitated, or kept back 
the salutation, he would have done vio- 
lence to himself and a wrong to the 
churches. Always he and the churches 
of Christ had talked, prayed, rejoiced ov- 
er it. There in Corinth, where he was 
writing, along the shores and islands of 
the great sea, in the mountains of Asia 
Minor, down in Egypt, everywhere, the 
faith of that First Church was spoken of; 
indeed, spoken of throughout the whole 
world. And how they loved it! We 
know it from what he says: ‘*Without 
ceasing 1 make mention of you always in 
my prayer. How I long to see you that 
I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift, and to be comforted together with 
you by the mutual faith both of you and 
of me.” Twenty-eight members of that 
church he menticns by name; to each he 
sends a message, or greeting, or saluta- 
tion. Is it a wonder that at last he 
masses in one word the truth of them all: 
churches of Christ salute you!’’ 


The Council has already given you the 
teilowship, and with it the salutation of 
our churches in California. But the 
Missionary churches have reason to be 
heard here to-night. They love this 
church as a Mother Church, and have 
always loved her. Her faith, good-will, 
helping hands stretched to every call 
from the needy, ‘how they have been 
spoken of in the past! Her faith, in the 
recent giving of a round thousand, and 
a good deal more, in a way so willing 
and grand, to the cause dear to us all— 
it may yet be ‘‘spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” 


I make no mistake, my brother, in 
saying what I do in behalf of the Mis- 
sionary chutches. I know them all by 
heart. The tie that binds them to this 
First Church is strong. It is not new or 
recent. It has existed from the first. 
When the now sainted Lacy was pastor, 
the cheer and benediction it was to come 
to him any time! And the greater the 
need of coming, the greater the welcome 
from his kingly heart. And this First 
Church never said No to his asking, tho’ 
he seemed to be always asking. They 
have loved, also, and still love, the Pas- 
tor Emeritus. arly in his pastorate, in 
an annual meeting of the churches, after 
hearing the story of ten, twenty, forty 
missionary churches he stood up, and with 
words and manner of which he only is 
master, opened, if possible, wider still 
the doors and hearts of this First Church, 
and they have stayed open ever since. 
We might say they cannot be shut. And 
now you have come and found an ‘‘abun- 
dant entrance.” We do not ask that 
the mantle of those you succeed may 
fall upon you—it is upon you, in royal 
measure and beauty. Of course, of 
course. The missionary churches of Christ 
salute you. They thank God that the 
Master has brought you here and has 
given you this great work. They rejoice 
in this installation, and salute you, not 
asa dying man, but as a prophecy; a 
man ‘‘come into the kingdom for such a 
time as this.” They gather new cour- 
age out of it, for their work at the front 
and all along the line. 


I might have taken all this for granted, 
and thus saluted you in their name, 
without asking a question, but they 
have taken it upon themselves to salute 
you, and have instructed me to present 
you their congratulations and good-will, 
as a co-worker with them in the evange- 
lization of the commonwealth and the 


country. From the north end of the 
State, to the other extreme, county af- 
ter county, churches in groups, and 
churches one by one, have sent these 
Christian ealutations. They are an ‘*All- 
hail” to the work you have consented to 
take up. 

From the many sketches received, we 
select, haphazard, two or three, which 
show the spirit and pith of all the rest. 


Los AnGEeLEs.—The first Congrega- 
tional church, Los Angeles, sends warm 
Christian salutations to the first Uongre- 
gational church, San Francisco, and ex- 
presses the earnest hope that the new 
union may be productive of a grand en- 
largement in all our church activities on 
this coast. 

GASELLE, Siskiyou Co.—Give to Bro. 
Barrows, and the church over which we 
trust the Lord has made him overseer, a 
right roval salutation, and an earnest 
God-speed from five infant churches of 
Siskiyou. In spirit we shall be with you, 
participating in the joy of the church mar- 
riage. May Bro. Barrows be long spared 
and his usefulness increase as the days 
and years go by. No divorce except by 


death, is the wish of yours in the 7" 
C. C. 


OrovitteE, Burre Co. — The First 
Congregational Church of Oroville, sends 
through you her salutation to the First 
Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
on the occasion of the installation of their 
pastor, Rev. C. D. Barrows. Like the 
sheaves in the dream of Joseph, the sur- 
rounding churches may well do obeisance 
to the church that has recently given over 
one thousand dollars at a single offering 
to the Home Missionary Society. 


— 


Religious Intelligence, 


California. 


At the Congregational Club meeting in 
this city on Monday, Mr. Hager present- 
ed the subject ‘Closet Work,” in a 
very interesting and thoughtful paper. 


Rev. W. C. Pond is to introduce the 
subject at the Club next Monday, viz: 
‘‘Helps through hindrances in pastoral 
work.”’ 


Amongst the visitors at the Club on 
Monday, were Rev. John Hooper, of 
Stockton, Rev. H. Cummings, and 
others. 


The serviees at the First Church were 
largely attended on Sunday last. Mr. 
Barrows chose for his text, ‘‘ Art thou he 
that should come, or look we for an- 
other?” Matt. xi: 3. It was a forcible 
augment that the peculiar characteristics 
and signs which Christ illustrated corres- 
ponded with the demands of history and 
the longings of the human consciousness, 
and that heathendom had always looked 
for some one like the Christ to come. 
Inthe evening, ‘‘ Religious eddies,” from 
the narrative of Phillip, was powerfully 
presented as an incentive to personal 
achievement in practical Christian work. 


Rev. W. E. Ijams discoursed last Sab- 
bath on the subject, ‘‘ Weighing our good 
against our evil: a source of danger in 
our Christian life.” 


At the First Church in Oakland, Rev. 
Dr. MeLean preached on ‘‘Temperance 
Laws and the League of Freedom.” 


At West Oakland, in the morning, 
Rev. John Kimball preached on ‘‘ Elijah 
under the Juniper Tree.” Atnight, Dr. 
Merrick lectured on ‘‘ Prohibition.” 


Rev. C. A. Savage preached on ‘‘Re- 
ligion of Impulse.’*” ‘The congregation 
was large, and the Young People’s meet- 
ing at night, one of the best ever held. 


There were two additions to the Ala- 
meda church last Sabbath. 


Mr. Hager, of the Seminary, preached 
at Antioch on ‘‘The Revision of the New 


Testament,’ and ‘‘Self-Denial in the 
Christian life.’’ 
Rev. John Hooper, of Stockton, 


reached last Sabbath morning on ‘‘The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins,” the third ser- 
mon of a series on that subject. At 
night he discoursed on ‘‘The power of 
sin. 
Rev. A. L. Rankin has engaged to 
preach at Coloma for a few months. 


Mr. Rich, of the Seminary, officiated 
at Petaluma last Sabbath. — 


Washington Territory. 


Rev’s J. F. Ellis, Samuel Greene and 
J. A. Banfield, Missionary Committee 
in Washington Territory, have sent out 
a neat card, calling for help forthe A. 
H.M.8. It is accompanied by a suit- 
able letter from Rev. Samuel Greene to 


his people. 
Wyoming. 


An installing council was held in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, on the 9th inst., and 
was composed of delegates from five 
States and Territories, including three 
A. H. M. S. Superintendents, and points 
as far apart as St. Paul and Salt Lake, 
and so was almost ecumenical. Rev. C. 
M. Sanders, the candidate, had served 
the church more than six years, and the 
council was called to ‘‘form a more perfect 
union.” Dr. Dana, of St. Paul, preach- 
ed a most seasonable sermon on ‘* Asking 
for, and walking in theold paths.” The 
installing prayer was offered by R. T. 
Cross. Charge to the people was given 
by D. L. Leonard, and to the candidate 
by Addison Blanchard; and the right 
hand of fellowship by C. W. Merrill. 
After the exercises the brethren attended 
a large reeeption given by Territorial 
Governor Hoyt, and the day following 


joined with the church ia a delightful 


meeting for fellowship. 


The regular Monthly Meeting of the 
Weman’s Board of Missions will be held 
in*Plymouth Chapel, on Post street, near 
Webster, on Weluanley, March Ist, at 
2 M. 


| 


Our Mother's Wedding Day. 


Not less lovely did our mother ap- 
pear than she did a third of a century 
ago, on her maiden wedding day. Again 
and again she has been bereaved, but 
even in her afflictions she has been stead- 
ily gaining in strength of character and 
all the Christian virtues; and now she 
has attained a matron grace and dignity 
in which all her children rejoice. In 
fact, she has assumed a sort of queenly 
prerogative; and it is more than hinted 
that during the months of her recent des- 
olation she herself became the ardent 
wooer, while her chosen was the one to 
be coy. But persistence conquered, and 
the evening of February 14th witnessed 
the glad espousal. 

We heartily congratulate the First 
church of San Francisco, our stately 
mother, on the bright hopes and promise 
of this new union, and also our brother, 
Rev. C. D. Barrows, on his succession 
to the honorable and responsible position 
which has been so ably filled by those 
who have gone before him. 

It was a dignified council that met at 
the call of the First church on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week, to advise with 
them concerning the installation of their 
new. pastor. There were seventeen min- 
isters and pastors present, with repre- 
s ntatives from fourteen of our churches, 
Rev. Dr. Mooar presided, and two hours 
were devoted to a review of the proceed- 
inge of the church which had resulted in 
bringing Mr. Barrows to California, and 
to an examination of the candidate. Mr. 
Barrows gave an interesting account of 
his early religious life, making, also, a 
very satistactory and suggestive state- 
ment of his doctrinal belief; and by a 
unanimous vote the council xpd its 
approval of his appointment to this im- 
portant pastorate, and made provision for 
the installation services. 

Then came the marriage feast. None 
know how snch a one should be prepared 
better than the ladies of the First church, 
and no one can preside on such an occa- 
sion like Dr. Stone. A goodly number 
of invited guests sat down at the well- 
filled tables, in anticipation of a double 
feast, and they were in no wise disap- 
pointed. There were many more than 
‘“‘twelve basketsful’’ remaining, over and 
above what was eaten, when the courtly 
Pastor Emeritus arose, and in a pleasant 
speech introduced the bridegroom of the 
occasion, Rev. Mr. Barrows, who hap- 
pily responded. For more than an hour 
thereafter there was a genial flow of hu- 
mor, with hearty expressions of congrat- 
ulation, both for pastor and _ people. 
Greetings were also read from several 
Eastern churches, and the company left 
the supper-room, after singing ‘‘Blest be 
the tie that binds,’’ only as it became 
time for the public installation services. 

The exercises of the evening were of a 
high order, and were deeply impressive. 
The invocation, by Rev. John Kimball, 
and scripture reading, by Rev. H. E. 
Jewett, were followed by a strong ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Dwinell, of Sacramen- 
to, on the gradual growth of Christ’s 
kingdom as prefigured by the New Cove- 
nant taking the place of the Old, as it 
vanished away. ‘The prayer of installa- 
tion, very tender and earnest, was made 
by Rev. Dr. Stone, and the mantle of 
Elijah seemed to descend on the shoul- 
ders of Elisha, as the old pastor prayed 
for heaven’s blessing to rest upon the 
new. 

Rev. T. K. Noble, of the Plymouth 
church, gave a forcible and practical 
charge to the pastor, of which the key- 
note was: ‘*Take heed to thyself.” 
The right hand of fellowship, which was 
impressively given by Rev. Dr. McLean, 
of Oakland, sesmed more like the solemn 
administration of an official oath than the 
ordinary salutation of the sister churches, 
and in receiving it the pastor must have 
felt, more than ever before, the need of 
divine help in sustaining the burdens 
that have been laid upon him. But the 
welcome was given heartily, and in full 
confidence that that help would be asked 
for and received. 

A pleasant feature of the occasion was 
the salutations sent trom the missionary 
churches of California, which were read 
by Rev. Dr. Warren, the Missionary Su- 
perintendent. They came from all parts 
of the State—from Humboldt and San 
Diego, from Calaveras and Tulare and 
San Bernardino, from the mountains and 
the forests and the mines, and the river 
valleys, showing the interest these feeble 
churches feel in the prosperity of the 
parent church in the metropolis, and 
their dependence on her for encourage- 
ment and support. 

Rev. W. U. Pond gave a characteris- 
address to the people, in which he urged, 
with great force, the need of a hearty 
co-operation between pastor and people; 
and the closing prayer was offered by 
Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D.D. 

The exercises of the evening were in- 
terspersed with excellent music by the 
choir, and immediately preceding the 
benediction, which was invoked by Rev. 
Mr. Barrows, the congregation joined in 
singing the following original hymn, 
which was written for the eccasion by 
Mr. J. S. Bacon: 


Almighty God, to thee we raise, 
Our evening song of grateful praise. 
Oh, send thy benediction dowr, 
And seal this union as thine own. 


Oh, fill our hearts with holy zeal, 
Thy holy will to us revéal. 

Be ‘‘pillar of the cloud by day,’’ 
To guide’ us in our onward way. 


With grateful hearts, this day we see 
The ‘‘prayer of faith’’ avails with thee, 
And with united heart and voice, 

Thy waiting people now rejoice. 


Oh, bless thy Church, let her light shine, 

To prove this union all divine. 

And may thy presence greet us here, 

Whene’er we meet for praise or prayer. 
Scrrse. 


Hon. Jacob Sleeper has been elected 
Superintendent of the Bromfield Struct 
Methodist Sunday-school of Boston for the 
fifty-second time. He must be the Pa- 


| triarch of Superintendents. 
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serves well of its members for its present 
intrinsic character. It has not left its 
worth behind it: It is not a system that 
has done its work, and is _ living 
on the past, or living because it 
is organized and cannot die, or continues 
by force of sheer social momentum. It 
has nothing to live on but its life, 
and no life but its.worth. All its historic 
devotion to liberty, patriotism, education, 
missions, humanity, are its characteristics 
to-day; and it certainly has as much 
spiritual life, and as much devotion to 
the Master now, as ever it had. But it 
has, besides, certain unique and marked 
advantages. 

First of all, is its attitude in relation to 
truth. It stands like an angel out on 
the advanced ramparts of truth, looking 
for more truth, in an attitude of courage 
and expectancy and sublime faith. On 
the one hand, it is not limited by the 
findings and definitions of truth of the 
fathers; nor, on the other, does it follow 
the vagaries of the unsustained and un- 
guided reason. It looks for more light to 
break forth from God’s word—along that 
word, in harmony with it—and it ex- 
pects newer, higher, diviner handlings of 
that Word, from time to time, that it 
may break forth. Now, as in 1602, when 
‘‘several religious people in the north of 
England, driven by their troubles to see 
farther into these things by the light of 
God’s word, determined to shake off the 
yoke of anti-Christian bondage, and as 


covenant into a church state,’ the Congre- 
gational purpose is, ‘‘to walk in all his 
ways, made known, or tobe made known 
to them, according to their best endeav- 
ors, whatever it costthem.’’ (Ap’s. Cy. 
V., p. 245.) Nowasever the watchword is 
that of Hugh Peters, ‘‘Keep a window 
open to more light and truth.’’ True 
Congregationalism is not afraid of new 
doctrine coming from truer insight into the 
word. It wants such doctrine. It lives 
in an atmosphere of search for such doc- 
trine. But it demands true doctrine, 
doctrine fresh from the teachings of scrip- 
ture, not a novel restatement of the forms 
of faith of other ages, not theories based 
on a part of the facts and a prejudicial 
interpretation, much less the vaporing 
speculations of men who do not fiad the 
clues of their systems in revelation. It 
regards doctrine wrought out in a human 
system as ever a tentative never a com- 
plete and final attempt to grasp the truth, 
and the Bible as the fullest and divinest 
expression of that truth in language, and 
the final test and measure of doctrine. 
And it welcomes truth coming from other 
quarters, when it comes with the criteria 
of truth—from science, nature, reason, 
intuition; for it holds that God is truth, 
and all truth is of him andis harmonious. 
It is not afraid of a conflict between 
science and the Bible; inasmuch as it 
knows that the only conflict possible is in 
a region infinitely below—bet ween theories 
of science and interpretations of the Biovle. 


Another advantage of Congregational- 
ism is its high method of drawing is 
members into denominational line. It is 
a daring system. It throws itself sub- 
limely out upon millennial forces for its 
ecclesiastical basis. It fastens on ideas, 
principles, moral powers, and lets the 
earth and material scaffoldings swing 
out from beneath it. It as- 
sumes that its members love the gospel, 
and will be true to it, and will have the 
grace and wisdom safely to administer it. 
It does not treat them as babes that 
must be kept in swaddling bands, or as 
wayward children whom it dares not 
trust, or recovered outcasts who can 
not be left to themselves. It recognizes 
them as sons of God, and sets them 
upon their feet, administering, under 


away the club of ecclesiastical authority, 
the ligaments of outside organization, the 
iron rigidity of a human code or book 
imposed from without. It is an order 
with saintly bonds and forces, in the in- 
dividual church, in the brotherhood of 
churches. It arraigns men betore God, 
conscience, truth, not the bar of a super- 
intending ecclesiasticism. The members 
make the church, not the church the 
members. ‘This method of training, in 
the long run, éxerts a fine influence on 
those who yield to it. It makes erect 
men, men who straighten themselves up 
to see the things of God; not those who 
stoop and look sideways to understand 
the authoritative rules and precedents, 
and meet the approval of the powers 
that be. It wins their sympathies, their 
spontaneous devotion to the things of 
Christ, because they act freely and un- 
der no pressure of human authority. 
What they do they do, so far, from a 
motive of freedom, and get the blessing. 

Certainly, also, there is a luxury as 
well as a gain in feeling this direct re- 
sponsibility to Christ, and this equality 
of all the memberships, in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters and relations. It is pleasant 
to have this practical illustration, in the 
very constitution of the Church, tha* all 
the memberg are equal brethren, au:i that 
they are not arranged in authoritative 
tiers, one above another; and that the dif- 
ferent churches grasp one another warmly 
by the hand, on a common level, in the 
free but well-regulated offices of love 
and fellowship. There is a thrill in such 
communion far above that which comes 
from the joint performance of imposed 


tasks, or irom being united together as 


the different parts of a vast, complicated 
mechanism. It is training in a joy 
that anticipates heaven, -and that will 
not need to be left behind with the ec- 
clesiastical equipments. Fellowship 
rules in heaven; ecclesiasticism is an 
earthly burden, which falls off at death. 
. Auother consideration to be thought of, 
is the peculiar quality of Congregational 
theology. It is not discreditable to the 
gospel, nor dishonorable to its author, to 
say that it admits of different types of 
theology. Truths so vast, infinite, mul- 
titudinous, ay are brought within view in 
the Scriptures cannot be perfectly grasped 
and systematized by any human mind, 


the Lord’s free people join themselves by 


Christ, the kingdom of God; dashing 


effective. 
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or any school of human minds; and every 
attempt must have a certain human fla- 
vor; and every denomination has a pre- 
vailing theology, bearing its own peculiar 
cast. It is so with Congregationalists, 
and we have no reason to be ashamed 
either of the fact or of our peculiar theo- 
logizal hue. Our theology is of the bold, 
verguresome sort. Historically, it springs 
from the Calvinistic stock, as that from, 
the Augustinian trunk, and that from the 
Pauline root. But it does not stand 
squarely on Calvinism. Over against 
Calvinismgin the theological world, is 
Arminianism, separated from it by a 
bottomless logical chasm. Both of these 
systems, taken separately, are logical, 
easy of statement, self-consistent, and 
perfectly defensible, if the premises of 
each are admitted, and admitted to be 
the sole premises; but both reject a part 
of the premises of a complete system. 
Calvinism starts from God, and reasons 
towards man, and finds no logical place 
for free-will and responsibility. Armin- 
janism starts from man, from free-will 
and responsibility, and reasons towards 


God, and logically finds no place for a 


real divine sovereignty over man. Now 
the peculiarity of Congregational theol- 
ogy, that which gives it its unique color, 
is that, like the Apocalyptic angel, that 
set his right foot upon the sea and his left 
on the dry land, it daringly spans the 
abyss, seeing something truer, more sub- 
stantial, diviner than logic to rest on, 
and rests on it. It sees both the great 
fundamental truths of these two opposing 
theologies, viz: the intuitions of free-will 
and conscience and the pure reason on 
the one side, and the final truths of the 
sovereignty and actual providence of God 
in human affairs on the other; and it 
fearlessly plants itself on both of these 
classes of facts, lying logically so far 
apart, gathers them up, brings them to- 
gether in harmonious and mutually help- 
ful spiritual relations, and sets them up 
as mighty cyclopean pillars under its 
doctrinal fabric. It is a giant theology. 
it undertakes to be true to. the facts of 
God and the facts of man. It is no 
child’s-play experiment, no, gliding 
smoothly along from certain assumed 
partial premises, on an easy logical grade, 
towards opposing facts, and, upon reach- 
ing them, explaining them away, and 
making nothing substantial, nothing but 
a name, out of them. It is a Herculean 
labor,to hold up and maintain, in their 
integrity, as the. groundwork, the essen- 
tial truths of the two great opposing hem- 
ispheres of theology, and blend them in 
one larger, diviner theology. It is this 
that gives the characteristic tint to Con- 
gregational doctrine. The system is not 
Calvinism nor Arminianism; nor a little 
of the one and a little of the other; nor 
a melange of the two; but a vital union 
of the truths of the two in a higher com- 
bination, making a ‘‘new creature.” It 
started from Calvinism, and has the as- 
pect of a doctrine proceeding from that 
starting-point; but it is not Calvinism, it 
is a New Calvinism. Its influence on 
the quality of piety is marked. It does 
not beget a stern piety, like the old Cal- 
vinism, nor a shallow, conceited, emo- 
tional piety, like some forms of Arminian- 
ism, but a robust, centered, principled, 
working piety. It is a piety that exalts 
God, making adoration and awe and 
utter humiliation before him _pos- 
sible, and which, at the same time, lifts 
man toadizzy height of responsibility and 
privilege. [tis a piety of thought, rea- 
son, principle, rather than of sentiment 
and feeling, or forms and ritual; and being 
a piety of principle, it feels it can change 
its forms, at times, for reasons, without 
thereby committing suicide. 

This brings us to another characteristic, 
the power of adaptation. Congregation- 
alism is not held back by organization, 
routine, dogmas, or versions, so that it 
cannot shape its efforts to the wants of the 
age and country. It is bound primarily 
to Christ and his word. It is moored to 
the stars, not to some pitiful earthly 
mooring; and swinging from that point, 
it can reach men anywhere, in all their 
conditions and wants. In passing from 
one century to another, one race to an- 
other, one part of the country to another, 
one condition of society to another, it is 
so near a spiritual system, its forces are 
so nearly identical with truth and love, 
and good works, that it has little it 
brought with it to lay down, little new 
to take up to meet the new conditions. 
It swings at once into its work with the 
alertness of a universal fitness. There is no 
**Book,” no ‘‘Discipline,” no ‘‘Polity’’— 
vast and complicated, aud _ receding, 
height above height, which must be ex- 
plained and welcomed, or smuggled in, 
with its distant and unyielding claims, 
before it can get a footing. With the 
Spirit of Christ and the Bible, together 
with common sense and tact, and the 
simple principles of self-government and 
fellowship—the world is before it, and all 
the ages, and all the conditions of men, 
ready for it. 

Its methods of undertaking human 
work show equal flexibility and facility. 
With most other denominations the favor- 
ite method is the ecclesiastical one. 
The denomination acts as an organiza- 
tion, and then acts altogether and with 
authority. But to do this it must wait 
till there is a working majority ready for 
it, and then measure its effort by the will 
of the majority. This is generaily a slow 
and heavy procedure. With Congrega- 
tionalists such efforts are made by volun- 
tary societies. Those who are first in- 
terested in the new object, whose hearts 
are on fire, the elect spirits, get together, 
and organize, and work, and agiiate the 
subject, and draw others in; and the fire 
spreads. The procedure is nimble and 
effective. A dozen men will volunteer 
to form a society to look after the suffer- 
ing poor in the city long betore the city 
will move to do it as awhole. The suc- 
cess of our voluntary societies is one of 
“re unequaled marvels of the age, in that 
ine, 

Again, it is one of the noticeable at- 
tractions of Oongregationalism to a 
thoughtful person, that it makes less, 


comparatively, of Church courts and dis- 


cipline for maintaining the’ purity of faith 
and life, among laymen and in the minis- 
try, than of moral means, Its_ principal 
reliance is on the powers and motives of. 
the Gospel, the influence of Christian 
love and personal fidelity. It has the 
delicate touch of a mother’s sympathy in 
handling its erring ones. It brings out 
the clanking, galling, noisy apparatus of 
church discipline only in flagrant cases, 

at other times relying on diviner forces. 

For ordinary wounds and sicknesses and 
strayings it applies the gentleness and 
skill of individual faithfulness, the me- 
dicaments and healings of its public ser- 
vices. . It keeps itself ecclesiastically out 

of sight till the last moment, showing no 

threatenlng hand, adopting no semi-in- 
quisitorial practices or airs, trying to keep 
its members as much as possible under 

the direct curative influences of Christ. 

When it transfers its members from one 

church to another, it claims the right of 
a re-examination of them upon the evi- 

dence of piety and the soundness of faith, 

thus assuring itself that it is safe to take 

them up into this high moral treatment. 

When, also, it installs a minister, how- 

ever well known or honored, it re-inspects 
his qualifications, to be certain that the 

moral folds which are thrown about him 

are sufficient—a process which equivocal 

ministers dislike, and so oppose installa- 

tion; but which the churches need to 

insist ou, and‘so retain installation as an 

essential feature of our high moral econo- 

my, of our supreme reliance on moral 
forces for the maintenance of purity of 
life and doctrine in the ministry, as 

well as out of it. 

Such are some of the characteristics 
of Congregationalism, which emphasize 
its claims to those who can appreciate a 
religion running on so high a plane. It 
makes men of men, equals, voters, pillars 
of the Church, and treats them with the 
nurture of saints, till they prove un- 
worthy. 

But the fact that its methods are so 
exalted makes it possible for individuals 
to slight its claims. Those who have 
been educated and trained under it, 
shared in its culture and uplift, partaken 
richly of its spiritual heritage—members 
— van become unfaithful without being 
scourged back by ecclesiastical penai- 
ties to loyalty. There are Congrega- 
tionalists who pass into new communi- 
ties and never report themselves toa 
church of our order. We have no ec- 
clesiastical chute, when members leave 
one church, to put them into, to send 
them, whether they will or no, into the 
bosom of another church; and it is quite 
possible for them to live years, in such 
cases, without joining the church near 
them or identifying themselves with its 
interests. They use the high gift of 
Congregationalism, liberty, to deprive 
Congregationalism of their service. If 
they were in a system that led them all 
their life in a denominational collar, they 
would not do this; they would be led into 
church and made to report. Their moth- 
cr’s boon they make their mother’s sor- 
row. 

It is possible also, for those in the church 

to be selfish, mean, and to shirk. We 
have no way of coercing them. They can 
stand back, see a few self-sacrificing and 
responsive ones wear their feet and hands 
off and pockets out in a vain effort to 
overtake the demands of the work, and 
do next to nothing to assist them. Even 
so. Wecannot levy atax on them; we 
cannot put them in achain-gang; we can- 
not shake an inquisitorial rack in their 
faces. Ours is like the Divine method 
of dealing with saints, and they are 
still down on a plane a thousand leagues 
below. And they, too, are using 
the rich and costly gain of centuries of 
Christian struggle—the voluntary princi- 
ple—to cheat the church ofservice. But 
the abuse glorifies the system, though the 
system makes such an abuse possible. 

It is possible, moreover, for Congrega- 
tional ministers not to come into full sym- 
pathy with our spiritand methods. They 
may preach and be in the pastorate, and 
not welcome the play of the genius of ovr 
system, viz: the run, all through them 
and over them, of mocal and fraternal in- 
fluences. They may not become mem- 
bers of their church, may not encourage 
installation, may not unite with the asso- 
ciation, may not heed the claims of the 
outlying region of fellowship binding 
all the churches together and all of them 
to Christ. If they were imbedded in a 
rigid ecclesiasticism, they would step in, 
and be faithful to the larger interests of 
the denomination, or altogether step out 
and go elsewhere. Because Congrega- 
tionalism gives them their own eyes to 
see with, and their own hearts to feel 
with, they use them not in considering 
gratefully her larger interests, but in fol- 
lowing their own individuality. 

It is possible, again, ior Congregation- 
al churches to overlook the principle of 
fellowship. They may not — heed 
the bond of spiritual union bind- 
ing the churches together—a bond the 
more sacred and binding on the conscience 
because free and voluntary, and not pui 
in an authoritative law wich pains and pen- 
alties annexed. Hence there may be 
churches that think mainly of themselves, 
centering their interests largely on archi- 
tecture, fancy preaching, grand music, 
luxurious worship; hardly knowing that 
they themselves area part of a sisterhood, 
and owe duties to the sisterhood. Congre- 
gational objects outside have a cold wel- 
come. They do not feel a thrill of tender 
sympathy for our struggling churches on 
the plains and mountains, and our strug- 
gling Seminary and Academy. We have 
nothing to oblige churches to feel an 
interest in Councils, Conferences, the 
General Association, the National Coun- 
cil, the Home Missionary Society, the 
American Board, the Missionary A:socia- 
tion, the Congregational Union, the Con- 
gregational Associates, the Congregation- 
al Publishing Society, and the New 
West Commission, And it is possible 
for them to murmar at the comparatively 
small sum they are asked to give to keep 
our general denominational machinery 


running—only a small fraction of what 
those are required to pay who have 
Bishops and Presiding Elders to main- 
tain, or General Assemblies, and a com- 
=. ecclesiasticism to provide for. 

ith the easiest, lightest, most blessed 
polity, that should-unite them with others 
in one great, living, harmonious sister- 
hood, with bonds invisible as air, soft as 
silk, and tough as steel, they may be 
destitute of esprit du corps. 
The heaven descended principle of 
fellowship, having nothing to enforce 
it but heavenly descended motives, and 
the right of withdrawal from them on the 
part of others, is too subtle to keep such 
selfish churches up to the fraternal line. 
They seeno farther than the limits of 
their parish and the narrow heaven 
above them, not heaven for anyone else. 
We have churches less devoted to the 
Congregational faith and polity than it 
is possible for churches of other orders to 
be to theirs; forin the case of other 
denominations either the organization 
enforces fidelity, or a wave of sectarian 
zeal sweeps around them in irresistible 
currents, and unconsciously bears them 
along with the rest. Our churches only 
move tegether when they feel they are 
called of God and see their privilege to 
do so. 

O, that all ourchurches felt in this way ! 
Oh, that they were alive to the rela- 
tions and activities of fellowship! What 
confidence it would give them; what as- 
surance of victory! How strong and 
delightful they would feel in the conscious- 
ness of such sweet and mutually helpful 
| hen the King of Syria sent out horses 
And chariots and a great host to seize 
Elisha, and the prophet seemed to be 
pressed into close quarters, the Lord in- 
terposed and surrounded him with a 
mighty spiritual army. Elisha saw it 
but his servant did not, and was de- 
spondent; and Elisha prayed that the 
eyes of his servant might be opened. 
‘*And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw; and behold the 
mountain was full of horses and_ chariots 
of fire round about, Elisha.” So the eyes 
of all our churches need to be opened, that 
they may see the cloud of divinely associa- 
ted churches, the overlooked, allied inter- 
ests and forces, the common cause, one in 
Heaven’s counsels, but sometimes rent 
and separated by want of faith and love, 
extending over the country, and with 
lines of interest to the: end of the world. 
Then we should bless the land and the 
race. Then it would be said in the far- 
off ages of the faith and polity that have 
already done so much to bless our coun- 
try and the world, ‘‘Its last days are 
its best days.” 
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Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — The Santa Clara 
church has good prospects. Five 
persons were received at the last com- 
munion. The Larkin street church in 
this city reports two additions, and the 
Westminster church in this city reports 
six additions to membership. 


Baptist.—Rev. Geo. R. Read, who 
has done faithful and devoted work in 
Alameda, has resigned his pastorate 
there. The resignation has not been ac- 
cepted, we understand, but Mr. Read is 
now visiting the southern part of the 
State. 


Metuopist.—In Marysville 12 persons 
have been added to the church since 
Conference; the meetings are well attend- 
ed and Sabbath-school doing grandly. 
At Woodland, eighty persons have 
joined the church asa result of revival 
meetings. Since Conference the member- 
ship has doubled. Conversions are 
reported at Ceres. Rev. H. Church- 
man has been agreeably surprised by his 
people at Uncle Sam, Lake county. 
The Methodists in Oakland are about to 
make an effort to raise $5,000. The la- 
dies of the church will give an Oriental 
Tea party on March 7th and 8th. The 
Japanese and Chinese Consuls are to 
attend. 

Meruopist Souta.—Rev. J. C. Sim- 
mons, of St. Paul’schurchin this city, ar- 
rived in San Francisco just 30 years ago, 
Feb. 26th. The event will be appropriate- 
ly remembered. Two additions are re- 
ported at San Bernardino, and at Wood- 
ville the work prospers. Rev. Mr 
Staton has been ‘‘pounded’’ at Galt. 
The party was pleasant and left substan- 
tial and acceptable proofs of the ‘‘pound- 
ing.” 

CuMBERLAND PrEsBYTERIAN.— Rev. D. 
E. Bushnell, D. D., pastor at San Jose, 
and editor of Our Messenger, has re- 
turned to his field of labor in San Jose 
after an absence at special meetings in 
Winters, which were quite successful. 
The work progresses hopefully in San 
Jose.——Rev. W. Compton is building a 
church at Selma. 


TeMPERANCE.—The opening of the 
new Gospel Temperance Hall in the base- 
ment of the Nucleus building, corner of 
Market and Third Streets, has been quite 
an event, whose outlook is most eucour- 
aging. The conversion of a beer hall into 
a Gospel ‘'emperance Hall is the kind of 
change we like, and it is to be hoped that 
throughout this city and State there wil 
be many such. The Rescue, the able 
official organ of the I. O. G. T., of this 
coast, came out with a 22,560tedition last 
week. Such enterprise should meet with 
acceptable financial response. 


Statement of money received by 
Stephen 8S. Smith, agent of the American 
Congregational Union, from Oct. 25, 
1881, to Feb. 15, 1882: 


Oakland First Coug. Church....... $ 41 87 
Riverside Cong. Church............ 12 00 
Oakland First Cong. Church........ 9 50 
S. F Green St. Cong. Church ..... . 20 00 
S. F. First Cong. Church...:...... 56 41 
Sacramento First Church of Christ.. 11 55 


Dixon from claim on meeting-house. 400° 00 


Street railroads have been introduced 
into Florence, Italy. 
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are all of thecelebrated GOLDEN TON 
tone is producing such a revolution amon 
STOP SPHCIFICATIONS. 


(1) Dia n Forte, (2) Sub-Bass, (8) Principal Forte, (4) Dul 


m BEATT YS PARLOR ORGANS! 
ca at co A NEW AND EFFECTIVE ACTION IN A VERY POPULAR CASE. 
22 Stops, 6 Sets Reeds,— 


a es : 2 Sets of 214 Octaves each, regulars. 


1Set of French Horn. 1Set of Voix Celeste. 


Orchestral Forte, (7)Vox Humana 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


And all freight charges paid by 
me both ways if in any way un- 


Satisfactory after one year's use. 


power of 


MONEY REFUNDED 


Very truly yours, 
Daniel F. Beatty. 
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effects with 
Piccolo, French 


—— Price, to introduce with 
Price, 


SS Warranted 6 Years, sent on Test Trial, Satisfaction Guaran 
unsatisfactory. Thousands now in use. ORDE 


at beauty of tone and variety. 


ONLY 


» BOOK and MUSIC, 
DER N 


a welcome, Freec 


1 Set powerful 16 ft. tone 
1 Set Piccolo. These 
GUE REEDS, whose purelim 
g Cabinet Organs, 


(8) Piccolo, (9) Violina, (10)Vox Jubilante, 
11) Vox Argentina, (12) olian, (13) Echo, (14) Dulciana, (15) Clarionet, (16) Vox 

Celeste, (17)\Coupler Harmonique, (18)F lute Forte,(19)Grand O 
French Horn Solo, (21) kight Knee Stop, (22) Grand Organ Knee Swell. . 
Buy only Organs that contain Octave | .""" 
Coupler and Sub-Bass, they double the} “««. 
the instrument. 


Tt has one manual, two knee stops, carved, turned PS. 
and polished handles, two lamp stands of unique 
music pocket, artistic Ba 


Pike metal foot plates, rollers for moving, etc 


th 
Weight, baxed,400 lbs.’ New Style 
THIS ORGAN IS ENTIRELY NEW and NOVEL, and producescharming orchestral 
he Voz Jubilante, Vox Argentina, 
col orn and other Solo effects are grand and effective and Cannot be |iia™ 
i) duplicated at anywhere near the money asked by any other manufacturer. |Sa@ 
case isan extremely popularstyle and is solid and rich, and very 


OW. Nothing Saved by Correspondence 


EMIT by Money Order, id, Bank Draft, or 


; Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEAT 


Scenes of Childhood. 


af = 


pid | 


(5) Dia n, 


an Knee Stop 


22755: 


0.13,000 


$50.00 


oney ied if 


Sehoole y’s Mountain, sear Anthene. 
red Letters. Money refunded and al! freight charges — 
with polite attendance meets all trains, Illus’d Catalogue 


Y,Washington, New Jersey. 


THat Missionary Mxketine.—It was 
held in the First Congregational Church 
of San Jose, on the first Sabbath even- 
ing in February. ‘‘Missionary work in our 
own land” was the theme of the evening. 
The pastor gave an outline sketch of the 
work that is being done by the various 
co-operating societies of the Congrega- 
tional denomination. Then followed an 
admirably written paper on tle ‘‘Pro- 
gress of Christian work among the 
Freedmen,’’ prepared and read by 
Miss Wood. ‘Then a review: of the 
work being done by ‘‘The New West 
Education Commission,’’ by Mr. T. 
Kennedy, our efficient Sabtath-school 
superintendent. The closing paper by 
Dr. E. Snell, on ‘*The work in the out- 
lying districts in California,’’ was practi- 
cal and searching. These meetings are 
proving to be occasions of much interest 
and profit to the San Jose Church. On 
the second Sabbath in February Dr. 
Mooar preached for us, in exchange with 
the pastor. His sermons were comforting 
and enriching to the soul. 

Metucpist Bon-Bon Socrat.—The 
young people of Howard Street M. E. 
Church Sunday-school are making extens- 
ive preparations for their annual ‘‘ Bon-bon 
Social,” which takes place in the parlors 
of the church on next Friday evening, 
the 24th inst. A characteristic feature 
will be the cordial welcome extended to 
all, especially strangers, who will be 
made socially acquainted. Another 
prominent feature will be the bon-bon 
promenade, which takes place at 8 
o’clock. Leading artists will participate 
in the literary exercises. ‘There will be 
no charge for admission. 


Publishers’ Mepartment, 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


All letters on business should be addressed to 
THe Pactric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 
Francisco; Postoftice box 2384. 


Belding’s Spool Silk and Kensington Em- 
broidery is the best inthe market. Ask for it, 
and give it a trial. 


Have Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry al- 
ways at hand. It cures cough, colds, bron- 
chitis, whooping cough, croup influenza, 
consumption, and all throat and lung com- 
plaints. Fifty cents and one dollar a bottle. 


Serial Stories will be contributed to the 
Youth’s Companion during the coming year, 
by W. D. Howells, William Black, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and J. T. Trowbridge. No 
other publication for the family furnishes so 
much entertainment and instruction of su- 
perior order for so low a price. 


Unfermented Wine for Communion 
Service. 

This wine is guaranteed to be abso- 
utely pure, containing nothing but the pure 
juice of the grape, and is entirely free from 
alcohol. Sample and price list sent on re- 
ceipt of three three-cent postage stamps. 

Address TAYNTON, 
Clayton, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 


INTERESTING ro HousEKEEPERS.—-The secret 
of the success of some housekeepers in al- 
ways managing to bring out from their re- 
sources sO many tempting and palatable 
dishes, which lead the inexperienc@d and 
new beginners to envy them, and desire to 
emulate them, is because they know how 
in purchasing their supplies, to make every- 
thing teli. Such housekeepers invariably 
buy the Canned Goods and other manufact- 
ures of King, Morse & CUo., because exper- 
ience has taught them that that is a firm 
that values their reputation so highly, that 
only the best of goods ever bear their labels 
upon them, for the most scrupulous care is 
taken in every department of their establish- 


ment in the packing of these goods, and 
they are not afraid to guarantee their manu- 
factures. 


—— 


Hose, 


Garden Etose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES, 
The Very Shoeapest and Very Best. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the — 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manacer, 


4 t and iMarket Streets, San Fraacisco 


4 


AL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Madefrom Grape Cream Tartar—No other preparation 
makes such light way hot breads.or luxurious pastry. Can 
beeaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills a gr | 

d. Sold only in cans by a 


from hea indigestible food. 
Grocers. RoraL BaKInG Co., New York. 


ALBERT G. NYE. 


1033 Market St., San Francisco, 


IMPORTER OF 


MOULDINCS 


In Great ‘Variety, as,well asall kinds of 


Artists’ Materials 


Oil Colors in Tubes, 
Water Colors in Bottles, 
Crayons, Pencils 
and Brushes. 


AND A LINE OF 


ART STUDIES, 


Equal to any in the city. ! 


tS" Window Cornices and Picture Frames 
made to Order as. usual. [ 8feb ] 


CARPETS. 


ALEX. MACKAY IS NOW SETTLED IN HIS 


New Store, 715 Market St. 


And has opened a new line of Carpets. in all 
grades, from a Body Brussels to a Rag Carpet. 
The New Patterns just received are the mos’ 
Elegant in Design and Coloring. 

Ingrains, 35c, 40c, 50c, 7c, 85¢ to $1 per 
yard; Tapestry Brussels, 85c, 90c, $1, $1.10 to 
$1.20 per yard; Body Urussels, $1.62 %§to $1.90 
per yard. 

Stair and Hall Carpets, with Borders to match. 

Oilcloths, 45c to $1 per square yard; Linoleum, 
$1.10 to $1.30 per square yard. 

Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Lace 
Curtains, etc. 
value at all prices._ sy 
Real Noveities—New Coods. 

The Largest Stock in the city. Don’t forget 
my New Place, 715 Market St.. San Francisco, 
if you want Carpets from the Best Selection at 
Lowest Prices. oct19-tf) 


0, 


Ep. Carson. J. P. CURRIER. 


CARLSON & CURRIER. 


Belding Bros. & 


SILKS. 


SALESROOMS: 
New York, Philadeiphia, 


Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, 

Montrea!, Canada, 
San Francisco, Val. 

MILLS: 

Rockville, Conn. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Montreal, Canada. 

San Francieco, Cal. 


8feb-lyr 

The remedy best adapted for all complaints result- 

ing from a vitiated state of the blood. They 
thetonic properties of Iron, the alterative qualities of 
Iodine, and are e<pecial ded in of 
eeeretaiou- n..ture, as swellings of the loss of 
color, and the v rious comr'xints emsiles, 
can be tre ced to a kened rtate of thesys*rm. 
are soll by all respectable and ure 

daily prescribed by the best physiciana. 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Gro. 0. 
STEBBINS and others. 


Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
** Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘*Kept for the Master’s Use.’’ 

‘Little Pillows” (for children), ‘‘ Morning 
Bells’’ (for children), ‘‘Morning Stars’’ 
(for children) . 

Each of the above in Illuminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 

**Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,’’ 40c. Poetry —‘*‘ Under the Surface,’’ 
‘‘Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under His 
Shadow,’ 75c. ‘Life of F. R. Havergal,” by 
her Sister, $1.75.. 


0G" The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


Be sure and ask for the original and only 
‘‘“TEACHERS’ BIBLE,’’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 
(Pacific Agency) 


: 757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. Sueaner, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re 
ceipt of price. 


CHURCH’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled 
with Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Notes, Musical News, and five te 
ten es of New Music. Every subscriber 
receives free the ehoice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 


Each premium contains 32 pages of Sheet 
Music. Full particulars and list of contents of 
premiums sent on application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a Year. 


os"Agents Wanted in every Town and City, 
to whom a liberal commission will be paid. 

Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 

Send stamp for Sample Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.., 
Union Cincinnati U. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Work. 
8p-5oct-3m 


SELL PIANOS 


Largest, most patents, du- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
$1,500; $10 monthly, or 
rent. ANTISELL, Market 
{23-lyr 


dan Powell streets. 
San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


Manilla Rope, (1! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Ro 
“Ww Line, Ete. 


Topps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 


Factory at THE PoreeEno. 


ILLIAM H. PORTER. 


Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertaker and Funeral Director. 
1s o’Farrell St. 


N. B.—I would call the attention of 
rons and friends to the fact that JOHN W. 
ORTER is no longer in my employ, nor have 
any Under- 


[15dec-tf} | 


d. 
UNABRIDGED, 
contain + 118,000 Words, 
S0CC ages, anda New 


YViectionary. 


Standard in tLe Gov't Printing 
52,000 eopies in Pntlic 
Schools,—silo 2O times as large 
as the sale of any cther. 

« Pamily, in helping its 
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Miséellany. 


Her Way. 


‘| don’t see, for my part, why the 
Loid allows such people to have the 
haudling of so much,” said Mrs. Dr. 
Trewin, with a snap of her black eyes 
acro-s the breakfast table. ‘‘It’s a great 
trial t> my feelings.’’ 

hat?” asked the doctor, absently. 
He was a small, spare man, as easy as 
his wife was erascibie; and having the 
appearance of one pondering deeply up- 
on so:ne intricate problem. 

‘‘Dr. Trewin,” vociferated the lady, 
with a great deal of irate evergy, ‘‘you 
don’t mean to tell me, now, that you 
haven’t heard a word of all 1’ve been 
saying 

A little, anxious smile flitted across 
the doctor’s countenance. 

**I think, my love,’’ said he, “really, 

positive you were speaking of Miss 


T am 
Bither.’’ 


‘*I should say J was,’’ responded his 
wife, with a spice of grim pieasantry in 
her tones. ‘‘I told you that whenI called 
on her yesterday with a subscription pa- 
per for the Hewitts, who, if you will re- 
meuber, were burned out last month, 
and ire now in very straitened circum- 
stances, she refused to put her name 
dowi for acent. She’s money enough 
to buy out the whole of us, Deborah 
Bith:r has, and no chick nor child to 
take it when she’s gone. And I think it 
should stand her in hand to make a right- 
eous disposal of some of it while she can; 
don’t you ?”’ 

Dr. Trewin maintained a discreet s1- 
lence. He may have held his own opin- 
ions concerning Miss Deborah and her 


belongings, but he did not choose to air 


theu, in a controversy which would cer- 
tain y be productive of no good. He 
swaliowed his coffee and left the table; 
and presently his wife viewed his depart- 
ing figure through the elms, as he took 
his way to his village office. 

‘‘He’s the strangest man,” said she, 
aloud, when she had brought her work- 


basket to the breezy keeping-room win- 


dow; ‘ta body never can tell what he 
does or what he doesn’t think. But I’m 
gure he can't but she that Deborah Bith- 
er is the closest-fisted .old maid that ever 
lived.” 

Iler gaze wandered, as she spoke, out 
through the window and up to the great 
red-brick house on the hill which over- 
looked the village. There were broad 
acres on all sides of it; uplands and or- 
chards, just now giving promise of an 
abundant harvest. It was the finest es- 
tate in the county, and Miss Deborah 
Bither was mistress of it all. 

‘The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof,” murmured Mrs. Trewin, 
breaking her thread with ajerk. ‘‘Deb- 
orah Bither ought to remember that. It 
goes against my grain to see anybody so 

Mrs. Trewin’s corrugated brow sub- 
stantiated her declaration. It did most 
assuredly go ‘‘against her grain’’ that 
Miss Deborah should be so wealthy— 
and so parsimonious. 

She sewed steadily for an hour, and 
then folding away her work, she donned 
her bonnet and shawl. 

‘“*P’ll go down and see how Mrs. Hew- 
ett‘is getting on,” said she. ‘‘She needs 
sympathy and help if ever anybody did.” 

She walked rapidly down the street 
until she reached the little low houce in- 
to which the Hewetts had moved with 
the remnant of their household goods 
that they had saved from the flames. 
Through an open window sounded the 
busy hum of a sewing machine, which 
ceased as she entered the door, and Mrs. 
Hewett came forward to greet her. 

Mrs. Hewett was a pale, careworn lit- 
tle woman, but she gave the doctor's 
lady a cordial, smiling welcome. 

‘‘And how are you getting along ?” 
asked Mrs. Trewin, settling her portly 
form comfortably in a rocking-chair. 

“Ob! nicely now, indeed, thank you,” 
was the quick response. 

“TI was out with a subscription paper 
for you yesterday,” continued Mrs. Tre- 
win. ‘‘Has Deacon Gregory brought it 
in yet ?” 

‘‘No-o,” hesitated Mrs. Hewett. A 
look in which perplexity and pain were 
mingled crossed her face. ‘‘] am sorry 
to have given so much trouble; I think 
we shall be able to get along now. © 
Mrs. Trewin,” her voice trembled be- 
neath a weight of tears, ‘‘don’t think me 


ungrateful, but, indeed, I—I cannot bear 


to be a beggar.” 

“Tut, tvt!’’ exclaimed the doctor’s 
wife. ‘*To my mind it should be a duty 
and a privilege to help a neighbor who 
has been unfortunate; and everybody 
seemed to feel it so, except’’—she stopped 
with a shrug and a grim closing of her 
lips, thinking of the red brick house on 
the hill, and of its owner. 

*‘T am sure we shall get along now,” 
reiterated Mrs. Hewett, hopefully, ap- 
eer without noticing the break in 

r visitor’s remarks. 

“I wish you may, truly,” answered 
Mrs. Trewin. She looked an interroga- 
tion point at the bright new sewing-ma- 
chine by the window, with the heap of 
unmade clothing near it. Mrs. Hewett 
-paw the glance, and answered it with 
tears gathering in her eyes. 

**Oh, yes! I’ve all the work I can do 
now; and the machine is a perfect god- 
send. I’m to pay for it when I can.’ 

**Why—what—where did you get it ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Trewin. 

“‘Let me tell you,” the little woman 
emiled. ‘‘My heart fairly aches with 
the relief of it. Yesterday, only yester- 
day, my dear Mrs. Trewin, it seemed to 
me that I must give it up. I rebelled, 
ob! so fiercely, against the harshness 
with which I thought God had treated 
me and mine. I forgot—I would not re- 
member—his promise to those who eall 
upon him in faith, At this dark hour 
who should come in but Miss Bither. 
She had just heard of our—necessities. 
She stayed an hour’ or more, and you 


can’t think how she cheered me up. It 
was she who sent the machine, Mrs. Tre- 
win; and besides giving me all her own 
sewing to do, she will get shop-work for 
me from town. She has given John 
work on her farm for the summer; and 
were all so happy, and relieved, and 
everything! And you won't think us 
ungrateful that we do not like to accept 
the—the. subscription, if we can get 
along without it?” Here Mrs. Hewett 
broke down entirely, her blue eyes swim- 
ming in tears. 

Then the better quality of Mrs. Tre- 
win’s heart came uppermost. She drew 
the little woman’s head down upon her 
broad breast, aud soothed her as a moth- 
er might a child. 

‘“‘l’ve'got back all my faith in God— 
and man,’ said Mrs. Hewett, smiling 
through her tears, ‘‘and 1 mean never to 
let go my hold again.” 

‘*Amen!” ejacula'ed Mrs. Trewin. 

At the dinner-table she related to the 
doctor the sum and substance of Mrs, 
Hewett’s recital. 

‘ I’m sorry I misjudged Deborah, and 
I intend to tell her so,” said she. ‘‘But 
she might have said she meant to help 
them. And why can’t she do things 
like other people ?”? 

Dr. Trewin pared a potato in silence. 

‘‘T suppose it’s her way,’’ continued 
his wife, musingly. 

' Tt’s a very good way,” said the doc- 
tor.—S. S. Times. 


A River of Difficulty. 


Between us and every thing bright and 
beautiful and useful and prosperous there 
is a river of difficulty that we must cross. 
**()!’’ cried the Israelite to Joshua, ‘‘I 
wish I could get some of those grapes!’’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said Joshua, ‘‘why don’t you 
cross over and get them ?” The grapes 
are always on the otherside. You have 
got to eross over to get them. That 
which costs nothing is worth nothing. 
God puts everything valuable a little out 
of our reach, that we may struggle_for it. 
For the same reason He puts gold deep 
down in the mine, and pearls deep down 
in the sea, to make us dig and dive. We 
all understand that in worldly things; 
would God we understood it in religious 
things! Nobody is surprised to read 
»that Cornelius Vanderbilt blistered his 
hands rowing a ferry-boat. Nobody is 
surprised to hear that A. T. Stewart used 
to sweep out hisown store. You can think 
of those who had it very hard who have 
now got it very easy. Their walls blos- 
som and bloom with pictures. Carpets 
that made foreign looms laugh now kiss 
their feet. The horses neigh and champ 
their bits at the doorway, gilded harness 
tinkles, and the carriage rolls away, like 
a beautiful wave, on New York life. Who 
is it? It is the boy who once had all his 
estate slung over his sholder in a cotton 
handkerchief. There was a river of diffi- 
culty between Benjamin Franklin with 
a loaf of bread under his arm trudging 
along the streets of Philadelphia, and 
Benjamin Franklin the philosopher, out- 
side of Boston, playing kite with a thunder- 
storm. An indolent man was cured of 
his indolence by looking out of. the win- 
dow, at night, into another window, and 
seeing a man turning off one sheet after 
another of writing paper until almost the 
Jaybreak. Who was it that wrote until 
the morning ? It was Walter Scott. Who 
was it that looked at him from the oppo- 
site window? It was Lockhardt, after- 
ward his illustrious biographer. 

It is push and strnggle and drive. 
There are mountains to scale, there are 
rivers to ford, and there has_ been strug- 
gle for every body that gained anything 
for themselves or anything for the church, 
or gained anything for the world. We 
all understand it in worldly things; why 
can we not understand it in religious 
things? You think it is a mere accident 
that that old Christian knows so much 
about the Bible. Why, he was studying 
his Bible when you were reading your 
primer. He got strong by running the 
Christian race. In fifty Solferinos he 
learned how to fight. In a shipwreck he 
learned how to swim. It was by pound- 
ing at the anvil of trouble he became 
swarthy. Then when this Christian goes 
on and gets across all these other rivers 


still. To some it seems a dreadful river 
to cross, but here is the Christian coming. 
His priest, the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
bruised feet, goes right ahead of him. 
His breath grows shorter and shorter, and 
his last breath is gone as he touches the 
wave. But then all the billows toss their 
plumes, and begin to sing, ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory ?” | 

The time will come when we will cast 
off these sandals which we must wear be- 
cause there are so many sharp places on 
the read of life, and with unsandaled feet 
we will step on the soft bed of the river. 
Tben with one foot in the bed of the river, 
with the other we will spring up the bank, 
and that will be heaven.—fRev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Keep To THE Worpv.—Keeping in the 
middle of the road we avoid the ditches 
on either side. If instead of disputing 
over what they Lelieve, people would 
spend their time in inquiring what God 
has said, they would find less to dispute 
about, and more to agree upon, and 
would be greatly profited and instructed. 
Men argue long to prove that the Scrip- 
ture favors or opposes something which is 
not mentioned in the Bible at all. Why 
not drop unscriptural phrases and state- 
ments, and take the Scripture itself and 
believe it? Said Ensebius: ‘‘Speak 
what is written and the strife will 
cease.”’ A good way out of many of 
the strifes of the present day would be 
found by holding fast the form of sound 
words as contained in the Scriptures, 
putting a rein on the imagination, and 
speaking ‘‘what is wrilten,” not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teaches, but 
those which the Holy Ghost teaches.— 


Armory. 


A tuv of butter weighs 84 pounds. 


‘The woman said; ‘‘But, father, t’would be 


of difficulty, there is the river of death | 


} prior to 1854, it was impossible to teach 


Slander an Irreparable Wrong. 


A woman to the holy father went, 

Confession of her sin was her intent; 

And so her misdemeanors, great and small, 

She faithfully to him rehearsed them all; 

And, chiefest in her catalogue of sin, 

She owned that she a tale-bearer had been, 

And borne a bit of scandal up and down 

To all the long-tongued gossips in the town. 

The holy father for her other sin 

Granted the absolution asked of him; 

But while for the rest he pardon gave, 

He told her this offense was very grave, 

And that to do fit penance she must go 

Out by the wayside where the thistles grow, 

And gathering the largest, ripest one, 

Scatter its seeds; and that when this was 
done, 

She must come back again another day. 

To tell him his commands she did obey. 

The woman, thinking this a penance light, 

Hastened to do his will that very night, 

Feeling right glad she had escaped so well. 

Next day bnt one, she went the priest to tell; 

The priest sat still and heard her story 
through, 

Then said, ‘‘There’s something still for you 
to do; 

Those little 
sown, 

I bid you go re-gather every one.”’ 


thistle-seeds which you have 


vain 
To try and gather up those seeds again; 
The winds have scattered them both far and 
wide 
Over the meadowed vale and mountain side.”’ 
The father answered: ‘‘Now I hope that 
from this 
The lesson I have taught you will not miss; 
You cannot gather back the scattered seeds, | 
Which far and wide will grow to noxious 
weeds, 
Nor can the mischief, once by scandal sown, 
By any penance be again undone.’’ 


The Progress of Christianity. 


It is always refreshing to hear of great 
and good work being done. Especially 
is this true when it concerns the ad vance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. Rev. 
Dr. Dorchester, after careful examina- 
tion of all valuable sources of informa- 
tion, has complied some most cheering 
statistics of the wonderful advancement 
of Evangelical religion in our land. It is 
certainly a matter for thanksgiving tbat 
now one-fifth of our entire population, or 
about ten millions of souls, are members 
of Evangelical churches. And to know 
that this proportion is very rapidly in- 
creasing is still more refreshing. 

But while we rejoice at the progress 
made, and continually making in our 
own country, we are equally interested 
in the tidings from foreign lands, and the 
signs there are also very encouraging. 
Rev. W. F. Bainbridge, a respected 
clergyman of Providence, after ten years 
of pastoral labor in that city, set out on 
New Year’s Day, 1879, for a two years’ 
tour of Missions around the world. This 
tour was successfully completed. And 
now he has issued to the Christian world 
his experiences, observations and reflec- 
tions upon Foreign Missions. He gives 
a very careful and we doubt not truth- 
ful account of the missionaries, their sur- 
roundings, their labors and the results 
reached. He doos not rely on published 
statements, and prepared statistics, and 
far-away correspondence or conversations, 
as most writers, necessarily, must. But 
he comes before his reader and speaks out 
of a large and rich present experience. 
Having conversed with athousand differ- 
ent missionaries as he journeyed aronnd 
the globe, he is prepared to say on these 
subjects, ‘‘I know whereof I affirm.” 
Not but that he has studied faithfully the 
valuable works of Prof. Christlieb and 
the various secretaries of Foreign missious 
in this country. We have no time to 
follow him as he journeys westward, and 
leaving >an Francisco, visits the Sand- 
wich Islands, Japan, China, India and 
many other Asiatic fields, and then 
through the Holy Land and Europe and 
so back home. But as one reads this work 
he is impressed by the fact tha: the growth 
of Christian Missions is everywhere 
advancing. Beyond all cavil and dis- 
pute, the general trend of missionary 
effort has been to educate, uplift, purify 
and bless the peoples and tribes among 
whom they have labored. It is about ‘ 
time for the despondent Christian to take 
heart and gather courage, and look on- 
ward hopefully. Christ and his truth are 
conquering. | 

Take Japan, for instance; what a won- 
derful religious change is there going on. 
Japan had a population of 34,338,404 in 
September, 1878; 1,036,771 of whom 
were in the capital, Tokio, a city cover- 
ing 36 square miles. For two centuries, 


them of Christ or even live within their 
borders. In that year Commodore Perry 
forced. a treaty with Japan, breaking 
down exclusive barriers. Since 

then, little by little, access has been 

gained to their homes, and finally to their 
hearts. To-day ),500,000 children may 

be found in her 25,000 common schools. 

One university, at Tokio, has 400. 

But among these educated classes athe- 

ism and materialism are rife, and floods 
of infidel literature pour into Japan every 
year. Still, many are eagerly asking 
about the Christian religion, often in a 
light and superficial way, only led by 
curiosity, but doubtless in this way 
many awakened minds are being led to 
careful, serious study of the Word of 
God, and acceptence of its truths. The 
work of training up a native ministry is 
rapidly going forward. Fifteen Japan- 
ese young men have gone forth, at one 
time, to preach the Gospel to their coun- 
trymen. And they have the Bible now 
in their own tongue, and can study it for 
themselves. The missionaries are teach- 
ing by example, as well as by words, 
how to improve their persons and avoid 
many diseases, and live a quiet, cheerful, 
helpful, Christian life. On the whole 
the work is exceedingly prosperous, and 
the number of conversions rapidly in- 
creasing. We therefore confidently look 
forward to a time when all her teeming 
millions shali be enrolled under the 
standard of the Son of Rignteousness.— 
Golden Rule. 


Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, Tones 
up the System, Makes the Weak 
Strong. Builds up the Broken- 
down, Invigorates the 
Brain, and 


—CURES-— 


psia, Nervous Affections, Gen- 
eral Debility, Neuralgia, Fever 
and Ague, Paralysis, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Boils, Dropsy, 
Humors, Female Com- 
plaints, Liver Com- 
plaint, Remittent 
Fever, and 
ALL DISEASES ORIGINATING IN A BAD STATE 
OF THE BLOOD, OR ACCOMPANIED BY 


DEBILITY OR A LOW STATE 
OF THE SYSTEM. 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Supplies the blood with its Vital Principle, or 
Life Element, IRON, infusing Strength, 
Vigor and New Life into an Otio of the system. 
BEING FREE FROM ALCOHOL, its energiz- 
ipg effects are not followed by corresponding reac-. 


tion, but are permanent. 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Proprietors, 86 
Harrison Avenue, Boston, Sold by all Druggists 
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LINCOLN HA BLUFFS VEs 


THE 

Chicago & North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! 
BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West / 
The SHORT, SURE and SAFE route between 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falls, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- 
go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Pullman Palace Drawing Room Cars 


Are run on all through trains of this road. 
It is the ONLY ROAD between 


Council Bluffs and Chicago 
Upon which is run the 


Celebrated PULLMAN HOTEL Dining Cars ‘ 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accomme- 
fations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket Agents sel! ticketa by this Line. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 


24 V. P. & Gen’! Mang’r, Chicago. 


W. H. Srennett, G. P. A., Chicago. 
J. Merevits Davizs, Gen’! Ag’t, 8. F. 


Weed & Kin well. 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OpposITE Minna B8T., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bellis 


Alse a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


horch, School, Ftre-alarm, Fine-toned, low priced, Warram® 
@d. Catalogue with 1500testimonials, prices, ete., sent free, 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 


Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., 5. F 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peais, 


WENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, Y. 
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CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 


NO. 10 THIRD ST. 
Open from 8a. m. to 9 p. m. 


A firkin of butter weighs 56 pounds. | 


Wednesday Evenings and Sundays excepted. 
| p-Sfeb-tf 


E. W. WOODWARD & Co., 


(Formeriy of Woodward & Tag- 
gart, Oakland.) 


Real Estate Agents & Auctioneers 


ST. HELENA, NAPA CO., OAL. 


Particular attention given to the purchase 
sale and subdividing of ranches in Napa, Sono- 
ma and Lake counties. “Also agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 


Companies. J. O. ELDRIDGE, 
Auctioneer. 
W. J. DINGEE. Grant I. TAGGART. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Azents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real . 


Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELprRipa@g, 22 
Montgomery street. 


C.HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


336 Kearny St., 


 etween Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOW#S81 
PRICES. 


t= Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Established for Eighteen Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor. 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete steck of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


Below Front, 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 


717 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 
Sole Agents For 

HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 
San Francisco, Cai. 


Wholesale 


Union Savings Banr, 


Corner Broapway AND Ninva STREFTs, 

| OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (D¢c.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr... 
\ 8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
_ R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - Me President 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, @ 


“ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462.735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10.635 00 
Bonds - . - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - : - 63,828 3> 
Cash on hand - - - - 67.517 31 
Due from Banks - - - : 67,314 «1 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&S~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


Stuart's Shoe Store. 


For the better accommodation of my custom- 
ers and the public generally, I have opened a 
branch store at 


1053 BROADWAY, 


The store formerly occupied by Greenbood 
Bros. I have just opened a splendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best East- 
ern and California makers. All goods warrant- 
ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 
market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a full stock of the best Boots and 
Shoes, and sold at very low prices. The public 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


1053 Broadway and 961 Wash- 
ington street, Oakland. 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the¥ 
District Telegraph Company's 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


PENSIONS 


children, Thepsands yetentitled. Pensions given 
for lossof fingtr,toe,eye or ruptnre, varicose vein 
or any Disease. Thousands of pensioners an 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants red, bought and sold. Soldiers ¥, 
and heirsap for your rights atonce. Send® 
stamps for “‘The Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. We 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


| Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
‘SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D, 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homcoparny,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P.M. 


apr13-tf 


Street 


Juvenile and Holiday 


GIFT BOOKS, 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR 


CARDS. 


—FINE GIFT— 


PAPETERIES. 


AN ELEGANT LINE’ OF 


Fine Leather Goods 
BEACH, 


107 Montgomery St., 


Opposite the Occidental. 


</ 
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History OF CONGREGATIONALISM FROM 
apout A. D. 250, To THE PEESENT 
TiME. By Geo. Punchard. Vol. V. 
Congregationalism in America. Vol. IT. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society, 1881. : 


This is the closing volume of a very tf 


worthy undertaking, which was pursued 
by the excellent author through many 


years, and which, left in some measure 


incomplete, has been prepared for the 
press—as respects the two final volumes— 
Hy Rev. Geo. B. Jewett. The volume 
before us relates to the movements in the 
direction of Congregational churches and 
principles made in New York, the South- 
em and Southwestern States, the Old 
West and the New West. It contains 
likewise a resume of preceding history, 
two chapters on revivals, and three chap- 
ters on the rise, developments and out- 
come of the Unitarian controversy. These 
topics are sufficient to demand at least as 
full a treatment as could be afforded in the 
limits of this book of 694 pages, large 
12mo. Some of t :ese copies are very sug- 
gestive to all persons who would under- 
stand the influences which have given the 
religious complexion to the various sec- 
tions of our country. Although it can 
hardly be said that these chapters approx- 
imate to a history of the Congregational 
work inthe States alluded to, being rather 
a collection of some of the facts 
which went to make up that _his- 
tory, yet it is very convenient 
to bave even these notices of what 
our fathers and brethren have endeavored 
to do, and indeed of what they too often 
failed todo. In such notices as these, one 
thing strikes us, that is, the prominence 
men obtain by virtue of being pioneers. 
The men who have pushed out earliest 
into the regions beyoud, receive here their 
due meed of praise. ‘Their names are hand- 
ed down. ‘Thus, in our own State such 
men as Hunt, Benton, Blakesley, Hines, 
Warren, Thacher, Pond, Hale, Durant, 
are recognized as the furces which found- 
ed this polity on these shores. To be 
eure there is some want of perspective in 
mentioning these names, as also the 
events with which they were connected. 
It might seem as if one name or event 
were as formative as another in the pro- 
cess. History must be read with dis- 
crimination, and made over in the read- 
ing by every’ well-informed mind; 
nevertheless, Mr. Punchard was a 
eareful collector of names and_ dates. 
These pages will always, therefore, 
have their value for reference. We 
dislike the very word Congregation- 
alism. And could wish that the au- 
thor had left the ism off. Perhaps no 
other single world stands for what it was 
his purpose to outline. But it is unfortu- 
nate to be burdened with so long a word. 
Mr. Jewett tells us that it was Mr. 
Punchard’s intention to prepare a sixth 
volume, embracing several other topics. 
But that volume would have been some- 
what miscellaneous, as this one is. If 


-the title of the whole work had _ been 


‘‘Contributions or Collections toward a 
History of the Congregational Movement 
in the Christian World,’’ it would have 
more perfectly described the value of 
these volumes. It would have prevented 
criticism which now is almost inevitable. 
Because, while we are grateful for the 
painstaking which this writer exhibited, 
and for the facts which that painstaking 
has gotten together, we miss that com- 
pleteness which we naturally associate 
with such a term as history. 


Isaac T. Hopper. A True Lire. By L. 
Maria Child. A New Edition. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This memoir was first published in 
1852. We read it first in those glowing 
days when anti-slavery agitation was in 
all the air. It makes our blood warm 
even to see a book which calls up the as- 
sociations of those times. It is said that 
the book of fiction which keeps its place 


_ of popularity in the circulaing tlibraries 


of the country is Mrs. Stowe’s ‘*Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” We were a little sur- 
prised at that statement. We had fallen 
into the thought that that book was con- 
nected with a struggle which hal now 
passed out of the sympathies of the pres- 
ent generation. But it seems it has an 
enduring charm, that must be, of course, 
largely due to the genius of the author 
who struck this story off at the white 
heat of her soul. Still, something may 
be due to the scenes and struggles of the 
great era of the anti-slavery agitation. 


We cannot expect, however, that those. 


scenes, however vividly portrayed, will 
make every actor in them of perpetual in- 
terest. But Isaac T. Hopper had a 
charm of character which awakens the 
interest of the reader. Even the very 
picture, which fronts the title-page 
shows him to be no ordinary person; 
dressed in the plain Qauker-cut garments, 
with the broad brimmed hat, knee buck- 
les, his genial face wins at once attention. 
Human nature was strong in him from 
boyhood, if by human nature ‘we mean 
mischief and fun and pluck, quick inte:- 
est in everything that has breath. The 
Stories told of his attachment for animals, 
and their attachment to him, remind one 
of St. Francis, of Alssize. His mischief 
was so pertinent and reckless, when a 
boy, thatno wonder he used to havea 
spanking; he deserved it; but there was 
some tenderness of conscience there, there 
was quickness of sympathy with suffer- 
ing beings. There was love more per- 
sistent then mischief, for Sarah Takem, 
his wife. There was early and hearty 
commitment to the cause of the colored 
man and to the reformation of the pris- 
ouer. He was the delight of children. 
Yes, we do not wonder that such a book 
appears again, It may be had of A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 


The,Californian, tor February, opens 
with a paper on the cruise of the Corwin, 
which is illustrated. Illustrations are 
given with articles entitled: ‘‘That City 
Chap” and ‘*The Sweet Chestnut.” 


| hundred pages. 


Prof. Royce, of the University, in ‘‘ How 
Beliefs are Made,’’ teaches that men are 
responsible for their making. Prof. 
Moses contributes ‘‘A Swedish Scholar.” 
It is a good number, if we have been 
tardy in saying so. | 


New Pusuications.—Life Chrystals, 
a California Health Journal, edited by 
Mrs. C. F. Young, is published at Oak- 
land. February number, which is the 
2nd number issued, is received.———An- 
nual Report of the Department of “Agri- 
culture for 1880. Second Annual Re- 
port of the Jackson street Kindergarten 
Association for the year ending Oct. 6th, 
1881. What a good movement this rep- 
resents.-_——Teachers’ Primer, No. 1, 
published by the American Sunday- 
school Union, Philadelphia; and prepared 
by Rev. Edwin W. Rice, relates to Or- 
ganization and Classification of Sunday- 
schools. Remember there is such a 
Primer. You may want to use it, or 
give it to some superintendent or pastor. 
The same Society publish a ‘‘Com- 
parative Edition of the Gospel of Mark,” 
including the two versions. 


Nores.—The nimber of dictionary 
words is increasing. The new edition of 
the Imperial Dictionary, now in course of 

ublication by Blackie & Sons, contains 

30,000 words, only 12,000 more than 
the last edition of Webster with sunple- 
ment contains ! Webster's early edition 
is put down as having had only 70,000 
words. When we consider that Milton 
used only 10,000, and Shakespeare 15,- 
000, we see what a chance there is for 
a genius to rise who shall make a won- 
derful combination of all these 130,000 
words. The scene of the new novel of 
George Evers is liid in Holland. The 
title is ‘*The Mayor’s wife.” Rey. 
Lyman Abbot: of the Christian Union 
will spend several months in Europe. 
A dispatch states that Auerbach, the 
German novelist, is dead.——Instructor 
Royce of the University has published 
‘*Primer of Logical Analysis for the use 
of Composition Students.” He has con- 
tributed within a short time two articles 
on ‘*Mind Stuff’,” and ‘‘Mind and Real- 
ity’ to the Higlish philosophical journal, 
Mind. Mr. Royce is a marked genius 
in these lines of investigation. 


Homitetics.—With this title Prof. 
Hoppin, of Yale College, has issued the 
first of two volumes of a new edition of 
his book on ‘*The Office and Work of the 
Christian Ministry.’’ The original. work 
was in a single volume; The new edition 
devotes one” volume, of 800 pages, to 
‘*Homiletics,’”’ and another to ‘‘ Pastoral 
Theology.’ The volume before us is a 
great improvement upon the old one, in 
matter, manner, order and spiritedness. 
This work may not have the force, point, 
fire and brilliancy of Prof. Phelps’ recent 
volume on the same theme; but it is 
broader, fuller, more comprehensive and 
exhanstive, in some of its parts. Indeed, 
as the book is so large, the question is 
pertinent, whether it would not have 
been better to have reduced it by two 
Much of the ‘‘general 
introduction,”’ of the ‘‘history of preach- 
ing,’ and of the treatment of ‘‘rhetoric,’’ 
might have been left out. Not that 
these parts of the book are not valuable, 
instructive and interesting, but that they 
aré not so essential as the other parts are. 
A; a text-book, we regard this work as 
the best in existence in our country. We 
can commend it also to ministers for pri- 
vate study; especially to those whose 
drill in this department has been for any | 
reason deficient. The printing of the 
particular topic of each page, in an open 
space near the margin, with heavy-faced 
type, is an aid in finding just what one 
wishes to examine. The work is for sale 
by A. L. Bancroft & Co., in this city. 


The temperance question is assuming 
gigantic poroportions in Kentucky. ‘The 
southern part of the State is falling into 
line. Our own little city has recently 
made another step forward in the grand 
movement. Saloons were long since 
driven out of her limits, but the tendency 
of that movement was to convert some of 
the drug-stores into a sort of semi-sa- 
loons, (which, however, is a great im- 
provement upon the old order of things, ) 
and now an effort is being made (which 
will surely succeed) to exclude liquor 
from the drug-stores. ‘This is striking at 
the root of the matter. This has been 
done in many towns around us, and the 
people seem to be getting along nicely, 
and enjoying as good health as_ usual. 
Let the friends of the good work speak 
out 


Professor Edward 8. Morse, of Salem, 
Mass., one of the original scientific think- 
ers of the day, has invented a new meth- 
od of heating houses and public buildings 
by means of the sun, which promises to 


‘prove of great importance to the race. 


The invention consists merely of a sur- 
face of blackened slate under glass fixed 
to the sunny side or sides of a house, 
with vents in the walls so arranged that 
the cold air of a room is let out at the 
bottom of the slate and forced in again at 
the top by the ascending heated column 
between the slate and the glass. ‘The 
out-door air can be admitted also if de- 
sirable. ‘The entire practicalness of the 
contrivance is demonstrated in the heat- 
ing of the professor’s study in his cottage 
at Salem.—Boston Journal. 


A young man living in Leadville ship- 
ped to his little brother in St. Louis as a 
Christmas present a choice donkey of the 
diminutive species known as the Mexican 
burro. The agent in making out his man- 
itest concluded that ‘‘burro” meant ‘‘bu- 
reau,” and reported accordingly to his 
superior ‘fone bureau missing and one 
jackass over.” —New Haven Palladium. 


We often hear of a woman marrying a 
man to reform him; but no one ever tells 
about @ man marrying a woman to re- 
form her. We men are modest, and 


don’t talk about our good deeds much.— 
New York Times. 


The Price of Power. 


“T hung 
On a wind-rocked tree 
Nine whole nights 
With a spear wounded 
And to Olin offered 
Myself to myself.’’ 


So the elder Edda gives the reason 
for Wooden’s supremacy over the other 
dwellers in Asgard. In words like these 
may be told the story of every life which 
has risen above the level of life around it. 

Wooden, the Eddatells us, was one 
of the immortal Asas gifted with wondrous 
might; yet only by that long self-com- 
munion and renunciation of all baser 
purposes, only by the storm-tossed vigil 
on the tree of existence could he gain the 
supreme title of All-father. 

So it is always: he who like Wooden 
has felt the full force of trial, he who has 
borne the tempest alone and unprotected, 
going forth in strength of his sorrowful 
hours, is henceforth a king among men, 
Little does it matter that a man is born 
to wealth or command, that he is gifted 
with intellect or energy. The secret of 
his power lies in his self-control, his en- 
durance, his sympathy with men, and 
this is gained only by an offering up of 
self to self it may be, but far better, of 
self to the great need of all. 

Yet he, who thus seeks the hidden 
mystery of his own soul’s secret, learns 
like Wooden the struggle of all around 
him, and it is vain for “him, whose own 
mind is a mystery, to hope to understand 
the world’s passion ery. 

Envy not then those who are leaders 
of the world’s thought, but remember the 
price of their power. 

Be not impatient then of the hour of 
trial, fear not the night, thu storm, the 
darkness, for through all these must he 
pass who would do worthy deeds; and 
when the vigil has ended and morning 
comes, according to your strength and 
the world’s need, you too shall be a ru- 
ler, a helper, and a guide. 

Birrer-SwEET. 


A Mohammedan Messiah. 


True believers are greatly agitated ov- 
er the expected coming of the Medhi or 
Mohammedan Messiah. The prophet 
himself foresaw this event, and prophe- 
sied that he would be an Arab and a 
descendant of his own house. El Meh- 
di is supposed to unite the faithful, re- 
store Islam, and rule over the Moham- 
medans throughout the world. Accord- 
ing to a prophesy that has for several 
years been carefully circulated among 
the Movrish Mussulmans, he will make 
his appearance on the first day of the 
month Moharram in the year 1,300, 
(Nov. 12, 1882.) He will be 40 years 
of age and of noble looking appearance, 
and one of his arms will be longer than 
the other. A religious devotee of great 
sanctity in North Africa is already known 
as El Medhi, (literally the teacher,) and 
in personal appearance corresponds exact- 
ly with the description in the prophesy. 
He will probably attempt to pliy the part 
of the Messiah, and aided by a fanatical 
following, may seriously theaten Kuro- 
pean influence in India, Egypt and 
Algeria. 


The Wit of a Dog. 


Winks, for his part, after an hour or 
two of it, got bored with the levity of the 
conversation, and rustled about so that 
he was put out of the carriage, to run for 
the benefit of his health. He went along 
for a mile pleased enough, gathering dust 
in clouds about him. But when he inti- 
mated a desire to be taken in, the boys 
laughed in the face of Winks. ‘‘A run 
will do you good, old fellow,” said Dick, 
with cruel satisfaction. A short time 
afterward, I am sorry to say, a dreadful 
accident, nature unknown, happened to 
Winks. He uttered a heart-rendiag shiiek, 
and appeared immediately after, making 
his way toward the carriage holding up 
one feathery paw in demonstrative suffer- 
ing. The anxious party stopped imme- 
diately, and Winks made his way toward 
them, laboriously limping, and uttering 
painful cries. But when, all a-dust as he 
was, the hypocrite was lifted into the car- 
riage, holding up the injurel member, 
and was laid upon the softest cushion to 
have it examined, words fail me to ex- 
press the sardonic grin with which he 
showed his milk-white teeth. ‘There was 
no more the matter with the little villain’s 
paw than with yours or mine.—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


A few days ago a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Blyth, Ont., called on 


| his pastor and handed him $100 for the 


mission cause. ‘The history of the case 
ought to be a good lesson to many pro- 
fessors. It is given in the Canada 
Presbyterian by the Rev. Mr. McLean, 
thus: 

The donor having a number of years 
ago resolved to abstain from the use of 
tobacco, and to devote the amount spent 
yearly to the cause of missions, comes 
now forward to carry out this part of his 
resolution. As the sum saved was not 
sent away each year, butallowed to ac- 
cumulate, it is now being sent off with 
interest from the time when the resolu- 
tion was first acted on. Vervlikely there 
is more’to follow. Why does not the 
church take a firmer stand against the 
sinful waste, this health-impairing, man- 
destroying custom? [f all our members 
of the church who are in the habit of us- 
ing ‘‘the weed” would follow the exam- 
ple of my excellent friend above referred 
to, would the appeals for missionaries be 
made in vain, as they now ww a consider- 
able extent are, because of the lack of 
funds? 


A member of a fashionable congrega- 
tion called at a music store and inquired: 
‘‘Have you the notes of a piece called 
‘The Song of Solomon?’ ” adding, ‘‘our 
pastor referred to it yesterday as an ex- 
quisite gem, and my wife would like to 


| learn to play it.’’ 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish totellthe public. Thirty ya experience as PRACTICAL 


MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, cives us such knowledge as 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable crops (whether for Private or Commercial Gardening), but also to thor- 
oughly test the quality of all S¢eda and Plants. Our G 

erica, covering upwards of ftuur acres, sulid in glass, empiovying an average of sevepty men throughout the year. 


whine PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


enable us to judge not only what are 


reenhouses aii Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Plants 


A Valuable Resource for the Sick 


Among the many resources which medical 
skill has made available for the sick and debili- 
tated, none ranks higher than 


DR. WOOD'S LIVER REGULATOR 


A comprehensive remedy for Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation Chills and Fever, 


Debility, Nervousness, Sick Head and other 


ailments attributable to bilivuusness. Among its 
ingredients are 
MANDRAKE, DANDELION, BUTTERNUT, 
BLACK ROOT, BOSBANE, BITTER 
ROOT, CALISAYA, SWEET FLAG, 
INDIAN HEMP, WAHOO, GOL- 
DEN SEAL, ETC. 

The active blended properties of these vege. 
table remedies constitute an alterative tonic and 
general corrective of the highest class, and 
endow it with a preventive value entitling it to 
the first rank as a medical safeguard for fortify- 
ing the system against malarial and other 
maladies which cause serious disturbance of the 
Liver. It relaxes the bowels without griping, 
purifies the blood, arrests pain and spasms in 
the side or shoulder blade, purifies a bilious 
breath, and completely relieves the many in- 
describable symptums which torment sufferers 
from Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint and Kidney 
troubles, It alo effectually removes those 
nervous symptoms felt when bdile is imperfectly 
secreted or is misdirected. 

Redington & Co., 8. F., Wholesale Agents for 
the Pacific coast. 

0S” For Sale Everywhere. _-y 
jau4 


jan 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO. 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.: 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 


‘Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 


Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N. Y. Stephen §. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C., F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon S. 
Ward. H. C. Hayden, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §S0O- 

CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. House, Boston, 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


43 & 415 Market St., S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coal 


Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 
KINSLEY and CONCORD AXLES, 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse and Male Shoes. 


GLOBE, Putnam & NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Calvanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half-patent Axles. 


Salmon & Bliss Tire Upsetters. 
Warranted to Upset Tire from %x%to 4'¢xl. 
Price, Each, $27.50. 

The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 

THE LIGHTNING SCREW PLATE. 


Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


O0S"Give us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importa ion orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra fine and just the 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of, 

l4dec-tf 


For Kitchen Utensils, Stoves and 
Range Furniture of all Descrip- 
tions and Latest Styles, 


——:G0 TO:-—— 


J. J. Vasconcellos, 


524 WASHINGTON St., BELOW MonrTe., 
Where you will find the latest improvements in 
Cooking Ranges and Stoves in the City. 


Particular attention given to the connecting 
of Ranges to hot water builers. 


p-4jan-lyr 
PREE READING ROOM. 


Plumbing, Gas Fitting and Jobbing of all 
kinds promptly attended to. 
WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNIOW 
COFFEE HOUSE 
629 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Temperance people everywhereSire invited to 
visit us. 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., : | 


AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR THE SALLE OF AMOSAEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST.,S. F. | 


Cottage Library - Popular Stories 4 Cent 


26 A Mexican Adventure. ; 38 Left to Die, 

27 Good Friends Again, | 

28 No Beggars Need Apply. 

29 Nebraska Adventure, | 41 Under the Waveg, 


or Marri 

2 The Broken Dyke. | 14 Lynx Eye. 

8 Saved by ey im 16 Under False Colors. 
4 How She Lost Him. 16 Adventures ofa 

5 My Deaf Wifeand Aunt. | 17 A Race for Life, 30 The Meeting. 42 A Married 

6 Slimpkin’s Revenge. 18 Murderer’s Hollow. 81 The Tale of Stanisians. 42 't was too Late. 

7 The Chemist’s Story. 19 Ali's Well that Ends Well | 32 Diamond Cut Diamond. | 44 Out Upon the Ling, 
8 Crimes of the Ocean. 20 Cheated of the Price. 45 The Confessed M 

9 Gurith, the Norwegian | 21 The Father's Secret. 46 A Strange Revenga 
47 I Alone am Gulltyl 


Beauty. 22 The Husband & the Lover Came of I 
10 Adalina, the 23 A Sea Advonture. 85 The Well of Destiny. 48 Western Drover s 
11 A Terrible Story. 24 Love Among the Dishes. | 36 Making it Hot for them. | 49 The Old Miller’s 
123 The Trapper’s th. 25 wi alt. ani the Shark. 60 The Pretty Cousin. 
If you will name this paper and order at once, we will sen for Fit or 
fur 5 ts. wil not fill an order for less than or 
© Dave an 


d L 
Le ‘As ‘THOMPSON & CO., 22 Beekman Street, New Yorks 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- P urchasing Agency. 


tion will commence on 


Wednesday, January 11, 1881. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
For Circulars giving particulars, address between the readers of THE Pactric and its aa- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 

REY. C. T. MILLS, gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods ahd&k 

Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf | articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also. 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relatiut- 


DIRS COMIN ARY to anything in the market. As these services 
YOUNG LA y | are offered gratitously, all letters must be ae- 
BENICIA, CAL compauied with stamp for return answer 

9 


Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
Twrenty-Ninth Wear. 


are to be sent. Address | 
MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Prinotpat. Publishers The Pacific 
A Home School fer Young Ladies. 


BOX 2348. 
The Summer Term will ! ezin Wednesday, Au- ae 


gust 3, 1881. For Catalogue and full particu- : 
BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street. 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


lars apply to 
Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


Mrs. M. Arxrns Lyncu, Benicia, Cal. 
jy18-lyr. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, aE 


Principal 


Classical, Literary ana English~departments | IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTICA.. 
Fits for College and for Business Life. Education in all Commercial and Englis‘s 
Board, Tuition, Washing, Lights, &c., $28 Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawin;z.,. 
per month. and Telegraphy. ‘This school, having greater 
For further information apply to facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron-— 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, Principal. | age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 

pecan Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 


THE P ACIFIC and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
a ‘ ened judgment of the publie. 
Theological Seminary 


List of Faculty. 


a a E. P. Heald A. B. Ca 
Letters and communications may be sent to , PP» 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. T. R. Southern, 
ella Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
The Seminary will open with fair numbers, A. P. Da Bief, F. Seregni, 
and under happier auspices than ever before. J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 
All connected with it are looking for a year of F, C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 
Oakland, July 1, 1881. jitf 


Its Special Advantages 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children. | ,,7h¢, “ttention to gentlemanly manners and 


_| Business Education is not confined to Bow.- 


This Institution offers to a limited number | Pts such broad culture as the times now ¢ ~ 
superior advantages, having a large corps of mand for a high position in the Mercanti e 


| Community. 
well known teachers,and giving t» each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address The employment of only first-class Teachers 


in every department, and in sufficient numbeia 
MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, | so as to give personal attention to every pupil 
San Mateo, Cal. lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 
| MN ar y | By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting: 
8 | House directly from the School. 


Business Community. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
0G"Next Term Opens January 3rd 1882._49 


ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of* 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered more 

> | older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training Schoo) im 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains takem 


to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 
The Fact that each pupil becomes an elexant 


MARY E. SNELL, - 
je15-2m Principals. 


S FOSTER & CO 


Importing and jobbing 


Cc > rocte r Ss Business Penman before Graduating. 


Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 3 

Its complete Department of Telegraphv. in 
which students are fitted to enter at once «yon 
their duties as Operators. | 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ gi ving full partic:.tare 
regarding course of instruction, terms, «tc., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
Sau Francisco, 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


x. | 2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 
JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS (N 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 


AnD 117 O’Farreil Street, San Francirco. 


MINE & MILL SUPPLIES. 
FLOUR MILL 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES. Fis SALE—THE LODI FLOURING MILL 


Have recently moved into their new building 


26 & 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Where they will continue to keep a 
full line of 


PROVISIONS 


_ And a complete assortment of 


CANNED GOODS & PRESERVES. 


Adapted to Local Sifipping aad 
Foreign Trade. 


0+ All goods at the lowest wholesale prices, 
and quality guaranteed. {23-lyr 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


Marksci Street, — AND WAREHOUSE AT LODI. This prop- 
— lata erty is offered and will be sold for a fair 
price b> the owner, whose address is 
S. LOCKE, 
Lockeford, San Joaquin Co., Cal. 
p-janl1-tf 


15 & 17 California Strcet,. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box 2001. 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, Cat. 


Pacitic, 


Pacific Coast. 
A mass meeting will be held this eve- 
“ning at Westminster Presbyterian 


discussing the question of polygamy and 


lands of the purchaser 


- ness, and in not a few cases, it may be, 


gtreets, New York—the Adams Chapel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Church, Sacramento, for the purpose of 


memorializing Congress to take immedi- 
ate steps to abolish the iniquity. 


John Finnell, of Napa Valley, has _re- 
cently purchased 15,000 head of sheep 
in the neighborhood of Los Angeles, at 
$1 per head. They will be taken to Te- 
hama county by rail and pastured on 
before being 
‘slaughtered. 


A boy twelve years old was found by 
Police Officer Hunter last week, suffer- 
ing from the effects of too much whiskey. 
He was taken to the City Receiving Hos- 

ital, where a stomach pump _ soon 
brought him relief. He refused to give 
his name, but stated that he resided on 
Sixteenth street, near Mission. 
CITY AND COUNTY HOSPITAL. 


The Y. M. C. A., have extended their 
missionary work so far as to include a 
weekly visittationto the City and County 
Hospital, where there are upon the aver- 
age, the year round, 400 patients. On 
Thursday last the Rev Mr. True, Mrs. 
Lipman and Mrs. Linnie, rode out there 
as the pioneers of the work. They visited 
weveral patients to whom they had 
special errands, after which they had a 
service of song in the chapel, coupled 
with a few brief remarks from the Rev. 
Mr. True. It is to be hoped that this 

work will be long continued in the 
ure. 

There are at the hospital a few Chris- 
tian men and women patients who ap- 
preciate these weekly visitations, which 
were first inaugurated and are still car- 
ried on by the ladies of the San Fran- 
cisco Fruit and -Flower Mission, who 
have for fifteen months past made week- 
ly visits to all the twelve wards of the 
hospital, carrying fruits, flowers, and 
delicacies suited to the sick, besides 
reading matter for all. Every inmate is 
personally visited, and a word of cheer, 
comfort and consolation given to those 
confined to their cots. There are at the 
hospital some very interesting, worthy 
patients, who have seen better days, 
that are occasionally met by the visitors, 
and these give zest to the Christian 
workers who are enlisted in this worthy 
charity. God only knows the good that 
is done by these self-sacrificing ladies, 
to those who are confined to beds of sick- 


a dying bed. H. C. B. 
The following are the arrivals and 

departures overland by the Central and 

Southern Pacific Railroads in 1881: 


1881. Arrived. Departed. Gain. 
1,489 1,305 184 

1,550 1,221 329 

2,778 1,978 800 

3,836 2,784 1,052 

5,263 3,060 1,603 

4,445 3,042 1,373 

3,358 2,541 817 

3,402 8,180 222 

4,384 3,366 1,018 

6,382 2,846 3,536 

5,961 2,966 2,995 
December........... 4,289 2,002 2,287 
47,107 30.891 16,912 
34,280 30,367 3,913 
Increase 1881...... 12,817 524 12,303 


The immigration to California is again 
steadily increasing and its prosperity is 
correspondingly rapid. The following 
figures show he overland travel for four 
years, and illustrates the increase of 
travel to this State: 

61,394 
63,499 

The gain in 1881 over 1880 is 13,324. 

The net gain in arrivals over depart- 
ures by all routes since January 1, 1858, 
has been as follows: 


1858 net gain... 12,700)1870 net gain... 15,100 
18,700 
47,300 
1865 loss 3,800 a 18,300 
4,800/1878 ........... 9,70" 
34,900/1880 ........... 4,100 

Net gain for 24 vears................ 472,700 

Eastern. 


The Fourth Quarterly Report of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture for 
1881, a document of 242 pages, filled 
with valuable information, with a fine 
colored map of the State, is issued by F. 
D. Coburn, the Secretary. It states that 
the total value of the products of its 22 
field crops in 1881 was $91,910,439, or 
more than 30 per cent. greater than in 
any previous year in its history. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, having been 
challenged by a liquor-dealer for assert- 
ing that 75 per cent. of the crime in that 
city is attributable to liquor, has made a 
careful investigation, and finds from the 
publtc records that it fell short in its 
charge, as 1,938 of 2,376 crimes con- 
mitted in the last three months of 1881, 
or 81 percent., were caused by liquor. 


The Union Theological Seminary is to 
have four buildings cn its new site on 
Park Avenue, between 69th and 70th 


the Morgan Library, Jesup Hall, for 
which Morrie K. Jesup, ., has given 
$50,000, and James Hall, or which D. 
Willis James has given $1000,000. 

The American Missionary Association 
has purchased 13 acres of Land in Little 
Rock, Ark., through the liberality of 
Edward Smith, of Enfield, Mass., on 
which they propose to establish an insti- 
tution of learning similar to those that 
they have in operation in other Southern 
States. 


During the past 11 months donations 
amounting to $265,000 have been made 


‘held to the former, e. g., at the Last 


Sunday School Lesson March 5, 1882. 


BY HENRY PLANT, 
Christ Stilling ths Tempest, Mark iv: 35-41. 


Mark, having given the parables of 
Jesus which illustrate the setting up of 
his spiritual kingdom by the preaching of 
the gospel, its workings in the heart and 
its spread in the world, closes the account 
by saying: With many such parables 
spake he, and returns to his account of 
the miracles. Having in the previous mira- 
cles shown Jesus’ power over diseases 
and over evil spirits, he now records one 
which shows his power over nature. 


LESSONS. 


I. THe Tempest, oN THE SEA. 

I], Tae or THE TEMPEST. 

I. The Tempest, 35-38 

35. ‘*Same day’’—on which he had 
spoken these parables from the boat to 
the people on shore. ‘‘Even.”’—tbe fourth 
division of the day, or three in the after- 
noon. Morning began at six, then the 
third hour, then noon or sixth hour, 
then even, or ninth hour; and final- 
ly a second evening at six or sunset, 
‘*Other side”—of sea of Galilee. Caperna- 
um being on the northwestern extremity, 
and Gadara (v:1,) towards the south- 
eastern part, the distance, diagonally 
across, could not have been less than ten 
miles and over the middle of the lake. 

36..‘‘ When they had sent away’’—he 
did not leave the listening multitude ab- 
ruply, but gave commandments to his 
disciples to dismiss them, and yet they 
did not leave, but (Revised version) He 
leaving them. ‘‘They took him’’—the 
disciples took charge of the boat in which 
he was sitting. Other little ships—or 
boats. One boat could not carry the 
twelve. 

37. ‘‘Arose a vreat storm of wind’’— 
Travelers speak of such gales as common 
on that sea. The wind coming suddenly 
from the mountains in the north and 
drawing through the basin of the sea, the 
storms, it is said, exceed in violence the 
storms of any lake onthe globe. ‘‘Beat’’ 
—the waves dashed against and over and 
into the boat till it was ‘‘now full” or 
was filling. 

38. ‘‘He in hinder part asleep’ —in 
the stern, where the breadth would give 
room. ‘‘Pillow’’—or acushon. Jesus 
had a human nature. As a man he had 
need of sleep; with the labors of the day, 
and previous days and months, the con- 
stant pressure of the multitude, he was 
worn out; and so no sooner in the boat 
than he drops asleep from exhaustion. 
If he had used his divine power to re- 
lieve himself (as the Devil tried to tempt 
him to do when in the wilderness) it 
would have been to thwart his own plans 
for the redemption of man. ‘‘They 
awake him,” or, as the Greek term, 
arouse him. ‘‘Master,” i. e., teacher. 
In the early part of his ministry the dis- 
ciples usually addressed him as Master, 
but farther on, as they understood more 
of his divine nature, they dropped the 
teacher and called him Lord. Judas 
seems to have been an exception; he 


Supper, when they said, one by one, 
Lord, is it 1? Judas said Master (Matt. 
xxvi: 22-25); and in the garden he said 
Master, Master, and kissed him. ‘‘Car- 
est thou not?’’—the question shows great 
fear; it also has in it somethirg of com- 
plaint, as much as to say, we are about 
to perish, and you are asleep and un- 
concerned. 

Ill. Jesus stilling the tempest, 39-41. 

V. 39. ‘‘He arose and rebuked’’— 
awaking, standing, addressing the wind 
as if nature understood her Lord. Some 
suppose that the word rebuke implies an 
agency of Satan in the storm. It may 
have been so; the Lord permitting the 
Prince of the power of the air to use his 
power in opposing and trying to destroy. 
But on the other hand, the Lord rules 
the world by his providence; the earth 
is his, the sea is his, also; he holds the 
winds in his fists, and we have no reason 
to think that he would put the reins into 
the hands of Satan. And then, again, 
a tempest was not an unusual thing upon 
the Sea of Galilee. ‘‘And he said to the 
sea”’—he first addressed the wind and 
then the sea—‘‘peace, be still;’’ and the 
wind ceased and there was a great calm. 
The miracle was not only seen in that 
such a wind immediately ceased, but also 
that the waves immediately became 
calm, and that there was perfect stillness 
in both air and water. 

v.40. ‘*Why so fearful?” (Revised 
Version)—Why are ye fearful ? have ye 
not yet faith? Meaning, such fear is 
inconsistent witb your faith in me. With 
that faith they would not have been 
afraid of sinking before he could have 
saved them. His answer is a reproof for 
their lack of faith. 

V. 41. ‘*They feared exceedingly, 
and said,’’ etc. They had seen Jesus’ 
power over diseases, and over evil spirits. 
His miracles had kept them in a contin- 
ual state of astonishment. But this so 
surpasses all before it in its grandeur and 
breadth, as he stands in the raging tem- 
pest, and at his word the wind and 
waves cease, and all nature lies obedient 
at his feet. No wonder that they said: 
‘‘What manner of man is this?’ No 
wonder that they were filled with fear. 
It was beyond their conception—their 
minds were overwhelmed. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


On Part I. ‘‘Jesusasleep.” We are 
so accustomed to think of him as clothed 
with divine power that we forget that the 
Son of God, in being made man, must be 
subject to infirmity—must live the life of 
a man; that is, he must obey, endure, 
suffer as aman. So we see him hungry, 
thirsty, weary, tempted and tried. The 
prophet, as he saw him in a vision down 
the ages, described him as a man of sor- 
rows, acquainted with grief, his visage so 
marred more than the sons of men; and 
his enemies, the Jews, when he was not 
far from the age of thirty, seem to have 
thought him nearer fifty. In all his min- 
istry, ‘‘he saved others; himself he (did) 
not save.” It was just before the events 


had pressed so closely and continuously 
upon him with their sick and suffering 
that he was compelled to teach them from 
the boat ge the sea; and then, so fa- 
tigued with the labors of this and previ- 
ous days, he seems to have crossed the 
lake for the sake of a place to lay his 
head. 

_ We need to think of Jesus, our Saviour, 
in his human nature. Then our sympa- 
thies are drawn out, then our hearts are 
stirred with gratitude. It is this view of 
him—not that of his glory as Creator, 
nor as upholder, but of him as the suf- 
fering one, ‘‘the Lamb slain,” that 
tunes the harps of heaven. See Rev. v, 
aud in fact every description of the song 
of praise in heaven in the Revelation. 
‘‘He was asleep upon a pillow.” 

On Part II. ‘‘Jesus in the storm.” 
Here we see him in his divine nature, as 
he speaks peace to the storm. 

The nations of the earth are described 
in prophetical language under the figure 
of the sea; i. e., as we look upon the 
raging waves, so the Lord looks down 
upon the tumults, the commotions, the 
movings of the nations, surging with 
the billows of sin, as a great sea. But 
with the entrance of the Gospel the voice 
of Jesus is heard, and—‘‘Peace!’’ Read 
Psalm xlvi. 

So the sinner’s heart is called the 
troubled sea which cannot rest; no peace 
to the wicked. But when Jesus speaks, 
the angry passions, anger, wrath, malice, 
etc., all give way, and the sweet fruit of 
the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness and temperance—fill the soul. 
Aagin, the Christian in the storm is 
safe with Jesus with him; and the be- 
liever has the promise of this. The 
Lord has never said that the believer 
should escape the fiery trial; but he has 
said: ‘‘When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers they shall not overflow thee; 
when thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned’”’ (Isa. xliii: 2). No- 
storm of trial can harw us with Jesus 
with us in the boat. 


BLACKBOARD , 


f Wind raging. | ; 
Waves beating. 
STORM Ship filling. | Jesus ASLEEP. 
; | Dise. perishing. | 


The wind ceased. 
The sea was calm. 


JESUS SPAKE 1 


A Can 
HEaktT < troubled | Jesus < speak 
sea. peace. 


so that the waves thereof are still. (Ps. 
cvii: 29.) 

Mr. Miln, Pastor of Unity Church, 
Chicago, has stirred up the liberal ele- 
ment in that city. He bas been on an 
jnclined plane of thought for some time. 
He resigned his charge at Unity a few 
weeks ago, on the ground that he was 
advancing perhaps farther than his con- 
gregation would prefer. The congrega- 
tion voted to have him goon. Butona 


that he had ceased to believe in God and 
immortality, and to engagein prayer, This 
conclusion of the pastor’s mind opened the 
eyesof the good people. Even the Alliance, 
which is the special advocate of freedom 
in that longitude, dropped Mr. Miln as 
if he were a coal of fire. The Unity 
Church, by a vote of thirty-nine to six, 
declined any longer such ministration in 
its pulpit. Even Dr. Thomas devoted 
one of his discourses to his too much 
advanced brother. 


Died. 

Sm1ita—In Benicia, Feb. 20, 1882, Mrs. N. 
P. Smith, aged 84 years and 8 months. 
Funeral to-day, at 2 Pp. mM. 

BuTTrERFIELD—Died—-In Oakland, February 
15th, Belle L., Wife of F. W. Butterfield, 
and daughter of 8. 8S. and Harriet A. Mor- 
ton, aged 20 years. 


The tuneral was attended in Plymouth 
Church, this city, on last Thursday, by 
a large company of sorrowing and sym- 
pathizing friends. This sudden death of 
our fair young friend, but ten short 
months a bride, is a terrible blow to hus- 
band, parents, and friends; a fatal bolt 
out of a clear sky. May God sanctify 
this sorrow to the eternal good of the 
afflicted. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 

Silver, $1.14 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 52 per oz. 

COMMCRCIAL. 

Firovur—Best brands of City Extra, $5.50 
to 5.62%; Super., $4.37% to 5.00; Interior 
Extra, . $4.75 to 5.50; Interior Superfine 
$4.12%% to 4.75. 

Wueat—No, 1, 1.65 to 1.67% per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.60 to 1.62%. 

Bartey—Feed, $1.77% to 1.85; Chevalier, 
$1.80 for choice bay; brewing, $1.87%% to 
1.92% per ctl. 

Rye-—-$2.20 to 2.25 per ctl 

Oats-Good to choice, $1.75 to 1.90; Sur- 
prise, $1.95 to 2.00. 

Frrp—Bran, $19.00; ground barley, $38 
to $39; middlings, $28 to 29; oil cake, $30 
per ton. 

Hors—23 to 2c for good. 

Catirornia Onions — Silverskins, 65 to 
90c per ctl. 

Porators—$1.70 to 2.00 in sacks. 

Frurt—Lemons, $2.00 to 3.50 per box for 
Cal.; Apples, $1.25 to 2.50 per box; Cal. 
Oranges, $2.00 to 4.00 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 90 to $1 per doz.; Turnips, 75c 
per. ctl.; Squash, Marrowfat, good, $10 


per ton. 
17 for all grades. Straw, 


Hay—$11 to 
65 to 70 per bale. 
Woor—San Joaquin, fair, 10 to 13c: 
Burrer—Good to choice, 30 to 32c. 
CuEeEse—Cal. 17 to 18c. 
Eaes-—Fresh laid, 23 to 25c per doz. 
for Cala. 
Honey--Comb, 14 to 18c; Strained, 9c. 
10c for white. 
Berer—First quality, 6% to 8%c; inferior, 
544 to 5%c per lb. 


recent Sunday, the pastor announced | 


THE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


ORGANIZATION: 


Commenced Business, 17 94, 
Organized under existing Charter, 


1870. 


MANAGEMENT: 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


P. C. ROYCE, | 


President. 
Secretary. 
- Assistant Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


G. F. BISSELL,, . 
P.P. HEYWOOD, - - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


A. PA FLINT, ~ - 
| 313 California Street. 


Manager. 
Assistant Manager. 


- Manager, 


AGENCIES ALL 
The States, Territories British Provinces 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY 1, 


ASSETS, 


$1,250,000.00 
162,599.08 
1,327,112.18 
2,582,863.77 
| 332,863.77 


CASH CAPITAL, 
All Outstanding Claims, - - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, . 
Policy-Holders’ Surplus, - 
SURPLUS OVER ALL oo 


It has become a necessity that Fire Insurance Corporations should be possessed of ample means, 
that when numbers of their policies are forced to payment, the response may be immediate. 


It becomes every property-owner to sec tg it that his policies are with responsible companies. 
The man who has once held failed promises may not again be deceived, and he who has not should 
be careful how he pays his premium, and at the same time virtually carries his own insurance. 


A policy in the Hartrorp Fire is as good as a gold bond. For nearly a century, in all respects, 
the company has stood, as now, among the care-abiding, honest institutions of the country, and has 
always been, as now, among the largest, most influential, and most famous. Its agents are resident 


in all cities, towns and hamlets. 


to the permanent endowment educational 
fand of the University of Pennsylvania. 


in the lesson that the multitude, so great, 


Serine Lams—S8 to 10c Ib. 
Morron—Wethers, 54%4c; Ewes, 4%c per Ib. 


Pays Insure, especially with HARTFORD.” 
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